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3T?T^ 7TSW 

^ wr#T TO sftr 3rr?Tte to ^ 

^rfrTOMM#rt#:^ 
ttsjtto ^ anr^ t? iBiisr 

wr'SiiT 3r^r^ 



^ M te Ws^' 
^ mm ^ 


f ^ TO ^ 
TOte ^5?!^ ^ 3{^ ^ 

tar mi ^mr^TTSTitto 

#( snf^ ¥m^ ^ I 

I 

TOltef^, W, TO-^ 

mpR ^ ^ t fe ^ #rTO 

^ w M mr'iT ^3fTi m ^ 
^ t ^ ^=fft#T 3 rOT 


TOM fTI TO^f 

‘MI^ mr"^TS^TO ^ TO MIT 11 
fM TO T^ oito T^ ^ t 
STTO ^ TO TOT TO. 
MR TO OTT ^ ^ TOm'l 
M# TO^ # m^ McfT ti m; 

imfmr ■# #1 if! ^ TO # 

^I ^ ^Tft#T srf 

% ^fr TO ^ mr $ 


H|^MTf#TOrWTO^TOTO 

4 TOR f^m Wl Mfertr tor 



l^ff R #OTM # 

TO mm ^ TO 
^ 3TT^ ^ to 

•^TOfr # # 3r^ qft#T iqi 
cTTO B'^r ^RTO w 



#MT^tl 
TflTO#T TO R 
MR^'^TOT^3r^TO^te[ 
t Mlfe M ^RTO ^ TOT^ 


r 






"N _ _ - /. «i» »•«»>•'>—«•« 

TRTT^^ ^ 

gjffirS# t ^ t r% irr ^ 

cirsrq'^l t?: "htt t ^rr fVRTsIf tn: 

3^ ^ ^ 

w ^ ^T ^ 11. ^F 3nwf 

^ FTF F# IF 3d^fl^^ ^ 3T?2m 

IF ^ t if^FTF ^ FiEF 

FraFTFFWtl 


^PTF ^ FEZl^PTF ^FFd f I IF^ 


SBIUliKIRtaH 


HI '‘ < 


Nl VI >*11 

^ cs 


^ '^TlFF-^J^Rf, ^3F^ FRT ^ 

f^qr TfCT T^l Ff<dP ^ FFT FIR 
FT^ ^ TT^ 3i^ 

^ ^ F1¥r^ FF ifFgTF FTFlfl 

FRTT^ # FTF ^ ^PTF F^ 
FSFFFF cPF^ t pSTF^ FFJfF 
^ FFFH1', FFFit 3^ fWRFT # 
wfir 3fk FFF FTFTSF FF ifcTFTF 

FTFTti 

ttEFFFFT # FR#T FFTF ^ FTt 

Ft^F^' FF FF^ tern ^ ^PTFF 




# ^ ¥^r5r # ?Rr w TOT 

|qr«nT ^nrr^ ^ 

mr^r ^ ^rft # tm^ skt 
^nrr TfXTi t TTsr^ wr w 

^ w wff T?: TiTTR ^ 

Tt ti ^trh iq-1 ^ mrrr^ 

3fW^r-W ^*TW t ^ ^TCd^ # 
3^^ m ^ ^ 3N% 

^ ^TTT^ HTTR # ^ 
m ^ 13TT T?[^ 

3#?: aiftjcp ^ 

TT^I 1#^ W ^ W 

^ ^ ^ren^' ^ # ^fTirr^ 

tpt: ^ ^ w^ 

^ TTST m ti 

■5{H^«A ^3RTT-sj<;^ ^WtJTTTn'-- 

m ^fmrfW # ^TfW^T ^ 
^1 tr^ ttstott # cTcj^ #c tot 


Irf^ t 


to" TOT ^ 


dTF ^1 ^ aflr 

TOff % mTd" ^ sn^ ^ ^TT tor 

^tT?nT^!nT#Er ^mR^spr^ 
^1 

^ ^ ^ ^ffTTcT ^ sn^ 


im ^ "^TRn^ t aR^ # ^ 
^ -H'^TdTjf ^IT?!T ^ #1 tor 
ijF^ ^ 1^ ^!7#r ^Tff ^ 

ton to" 3R^ ^sirtof ^ 

afhC # "^TO TR"^^ 

#3rto tor^aiftto, 

wrr, tosr 3^ to" 3nf^ il" # 
^tcf ton tor^ WT#w^ 

Cl 

SR^ totot ’7T IT^ ^ ^ tR? to 
wrar ^ Ti" (iA'S^i m 


tor-smrr^)) 




torr aR lto^-^ 3TRn ^ 






W^ W TTTTO" ^ ^FTRR t 

r<+"m I EiL^in^w-totoitoM 'i k 
^ tor ^ m, tot ? # 


r?in"i 

^ TOC ^ tos 

^"i 

3tof% 

¥Tt^3tot3Tto5r 


SF? tor, tot? 


to to tor % tor # toniT ^ to? 
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^1 ^ ^ 3R^ 

!J^=raFf # Tiir 3^ TT^ 

^WRTT ^ ^ ^ 

vdMi|TnI 


^ sflr 3N% t 

sfk3rf^fWr?TI 

t SRsT ^ 3rf^ 

^’m\^ ^ 1 

ter?f ^ 

^ 3n:^ f^TftpTf ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^ ^ cpfe^TT?^ ^ ^rmr 

T?Ti wr ^ m q^-friciiM' 

^ 3k w?ff 

^ WT # ^«r ^ ^ -^7?^ ^ ?T7f 
^ ®m ^ 'd^MT ('cT'^ 
'SnfH 3^ '^KM f^ra^ ^^FcT '^T^ 

TK sn^TTFT fW «tt) ^5£r/fe^ 3nk 



THT 500 io # w\w\ %pr 7i‘r¥r7?T 
W' sfcT Wl ^ TfWrtTRW 

wRj^ i WT ^ # 

3r?PPR ^PRT ^ wm-11 
'^■^IT^R ^41' # W7 57% # TFT^^' 

s?t, sft ^PR?r ^ ^ 

^ sfr 3k % 


k^kf ^ 3RRT ^ ^ 

f^^TRlT 2TT1 31^kr k 

kk tIVtfrwt 

cpT ^ WT ^tpr ^PT 




©T^ ^I ’M l 

if o^f&WW^ 




kf 3k fnw^ cT^ ^frk?r 

wi w ^ ^ kTT ^i^cbrdcp 

zpr k^PRT ^3TT ^ ^ t 

TfsklcT 5TT Tkk ^7T^ ^ ^ 

w ^ ^ 3k ^ ^ kk 
'%i kk ?Rf ^kpfkr kn 
wi kk ^ TO W3ff ^ kk 

^ ^ ^3ck? kwTT 3k 

•^Tcfkt kk ^ ^rkt, ^«TT c^ 
3Rir W k kc=iT^ TT^ ^ 

3^ k ^ Tfkr kr7 tttrtw 


kk # 3f?RPR m ^ 



3^ 'dcsTvl ^1 (Feuda¬ 
lism) '^TO ^ W^iT 

(Feudum) '^T®?' % t kTFPT 3 f«f 

t ’'kk ^ TRP TEp^ k k# krr # 
fkr w k*i" TTW 3TTTkf ^ 
^FP^ kR k kk krr ^tti 
kk^ ^ kk k k k75nk k 

fkFPt '<Nl Mlt^Pd 4’<dl RRcTT ^1 

wkiT ikk! ^jnkkf m ^ 



^ ^nr^ c?w '^<n\ 
TfR «n-1 ^fnkf ^ Ws^r ttstf -4^ 

kiT kkp T^ ipT?TT 5>jri 
fkiFT F"3f^ 3k "^Rk Rkt' 



^ ^ ^ 3|k ^ ^ ^ 

cpr'srftoT ^ «iT ^ 

^3^ ^«T ^ ^ tor ^ 








^ ^jpfNrff ^ ft w=^ ^1 ^T?: 

^pf^’qft^nr ^ ^ ^ 1^ 
wm f^wr ^ «m ^nfe a^ 

SPT apT arf^Jcpm WT ^ ^ % 

3^ r«<^ i fa^ Tq gf ^ 

^1 i^J?iR Tifrf ^ ^ I 

aiT^ T3i7[^ 

^ti ^ w ^ ^ ^ ^ 

stT^ %Tit ^1 H'Om ^ 


^nrf^’Ef^ I ^3epr Tf^ ^ ^ 


ak ^rm ^ Trqr ^ ^ 

w^t aTh:#:% w ^ ^)i 

^ ^ ^?2r TTf^ 


#cR c?T^ ej^ ^vd^^K 3mr ^«nf^ ^ 


' ^Kur ^ f q^^l SJTTTK ^ cpr??tiT 3R^ 
^ o-qiqit 

ti ^ ^ ^ ^ tmi 

£nf ^ ^iR ^ apRtir 
^\ ^ ^Pr?TiT 3T^ SFf ^ ^Flf^ 

tl ^ ^ t ^ W 3^ 

w\^ 

aR^-^-^Mf ^ ^ffeRP 

fMp? ^ ^ anir 3^ % 3R^ BI(TTTR 

^ wr ^1 ^ #iT arc^r- 


t^^RIT t 'Sdfrps^ll^ ^ ^ 

a^ 3rT% ^ ^ % I 

^3^ WRT, Mm. 3^ 


^RT¥T^ ^ TPSTUT^ ap^^?r^f^TTT 

(aiT^if^ iw%r) ^ aftr m^ 

^ ^i«T^"~tiRr 3^ # friT 

^n#3q-^^nff^ «rr I ta^r^^Riiw 

aft ^ qr ^ 
Ff 5!Strq€ wsERTTin:, F«tT 



«p aftr ^ t %apa: qq^r crp q-jzr- 



^aiNR ^ ^ ayfr ^nwsq- ^ ^ «IT 

aftr f# wm 

^TFTqri TRTTS^t#^ 


^fit^Mt ■?TaT^ # ar^ ^ qq 


#3fSRF Tp: giT^jTTTrf ^ j^l ^ 

3^wm ^ qf^ Tif^ ^ 

eft cp?Tafk apT I 
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^ ^ ^ # 3Rr#nTT % ^ ^ to 

^ ^ to«pt 1453 fo # ^ ^ tof sfh 

^ tor w^ ^ wc^ TfST TTjto ^ ^snto 
rt^i 5pf ^ TPTto ^ ^ to I 

sn^ ^sTRTT^ Tt I ^ # HErrqp: # TTpf 

^ ^ # TFit^ ^ "^rto ^ ^ ^ ^ tor ^snnr SIT 

t(f^nftx^lto 3^^to^ ^(tot srq^ 

t 'PTST trfW # 73^ ttp: ^ ^^ST^ fer 313 K 

cr^ # ^ ^ srtoiT w ?r«rT # 3T^ ^ 

to I 'Hiars^) ^ TfSET t to: % i ^ ^ ^sr^ 3 ^ 

Ticrr^ #Tfgr^?toj^ ^ sn^tw ^ qm ^ ^ 3 ^ 

^ WTT ^ T^ I ^rto ■^rmiiJt t sr^ ^toto ^ 

^^13rfTT^, ?Tr3rt^, totto, 
sfTT^ ^ ^ ^ 3ftT ■^sn^-^iirsn’ sftr tt^pr" 4^ ^ 4 

'^ifTf S!n^ ^ T?T 5!rT 1 ^ ^ ’TT ^ 3 ft wm #‘^TMltoT^ yPdsfell 
to^ cto % 3to ^ wnft # 

<i\3\4to Trto # ^ ^ 3 ^ t 3rT^ srr^-sto %?rr ^ 

?Tfr^ ^ ^ 7 tiii ^TPr ^sEf ^^ppTT 3 ^ ^ ^ I 

^fto # ^ ^ ^ w «Tr ■?itol‘ 13R^ % ^mto % # 

^ 3k tfftto xijto ^ ^tor to ^ 3rq^ ^ ^ to 

oil m K^ STTT ^ T?r 5£rT I ^HK ^1 







aiu 


^ (^ito). totoi: 

t . M.hc[M.^mm.^- 

^^3rfclto#T 
3ii to[T ^ ^to! ^ 
^sq- T^f^ Ttor 3pr| 4 t¥?, 
Wif sk w) ^to # 

^«rT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

to n|%i torrr oRNR ^ cpROT 

4^s£r T^tor ^ ^ ^ srqRT artoir 

T^ w ^ w ^rr I torf 



WTOT 

^to^ ^ ^ 1?^ ^ 

fto sTTT^^i BRnn: # sr^ Stof 



^T^«rTi sr^^^^fTstor 

^cbdl **111 

.'Rn:^! # ^ ^ # #sr # 

tosprri ^ 3Rir 3k^# 

¥r«r ^ ^mm^ % # 

tokrfSTTi to ^^ 

wif % w toR ^ tontor tor i 
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antri -^jrT^ ^rnxT # stftt ^ 5 ^- 

^ ^ STT 

cAjmfft ^ ^ 3Trc[ 31^ f4)<, 

^irtTi 

^9q^?7r^ t W?: 3Ft^ 

c| 5 RT TlfTT^nr^ TTSTTsIf ^ 
WFr«TTi ^37^ 

^ ^ tor sfN: 73 ^ t5=iTTt 

^rar ^rTTcf ^ w ^ cT^ 3(T ^ 11 


^ ^ wr ^tor-'^ irtoT 

^ ^rit 3fk ^Inr ^ wtr 

^'fftor ^ toft to # hitit ^ 

%i w wr 
3fh: toprpr 

^ toc^t fkim afir to# ^ to 
tok toR?mr ^ sr#to tofri 

ton- ^ TFrsERPRT # tok 
F«Tcrr #?: ^'ffk 3 ^ # srto 
kF»T kcR kcpito I 


I. -^T^ to# cfft wnRT 

1. sk ^ ( ii^^ ' f H)- ^^rto afirtoftf ■^Tto'^ ^ q1# ^ 

t toto) # # ito ^kt ^ % to 

kK ^ kikt ?RT f# ^ I 

2 3T!iwTYr-kkRirft^#[^t^^k^P?ttkk^'^^ 

to mww ( 476 ^ 0 ) ^ % 3nt^ tor "to ^ tor # 'rtowr 

cpFf ^ antvr # w«T W7T tor 11 

3.3Ttorer-sR5 ^r^RT %% # to T^sk ^ (TTraR'^rairi' 

tTesn: 3rw to tt: y^P^fd torff arw arkf^to^toi 

4. ^ toT -F^TTcT ^tpri^ k ^ ^ ^ ^ 

to'tor tow tora^T «Tf I" 

5. •’ fl i *idc) i t{ ('qtotoR')-to '^rtot^^rsirtoto tor t totor 

\ ^ CS / Cn 

to to r^-^toto to ^q^«rT tow wfT tok 

^f#wi 

ii. to to^f^'HTTwto^to^Br^sntoto: 

3T arr 

(1) Fto^^tototoitok (1) w^rr k to: ^ aiw tor ^ 
totowto^ ftoto^^f^srnm 
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( 2 ) ^ 

(3) t mcT 11T?T t 

#iit^3nwT 

(4) f^STfnfT 4W?: 
w?: t gfW’iiT I 

(5) W1^ ^ 

•^■RTT^ ^ 2pr HTpr 


(2) «TTI 

(3) ^SST^FT^t^tl 

(4) TT^ # t miT: 3f?PPR 
^ 4>^('cfT 11 

(5) 3rf '^nRrT^ % 

fv V _^ 

St qr^ H ^TFfT ^SficTT f 1 


III. 

't^^: 

r WT wm ^ ^ 3fM ^ sipm ^ ...^ 

13r^ ^1 (an^, ai^rt?^) i 

2. arsjw ^riT ^.^ ^ ^ ^^nr iTfc^ 

«jl Cv <N 

^ m I (td^, 3T#cj^, 

3.^ 1^ Traryrdl' fidi ^ ir^r. 

^^li^ mi (^i^Tcrf^, m^, mr^, %fT, ft^r)i 

4.13^ '^Tcrt #>af I I4df wi^ ^ iq-j^r cim .# 

^TRPT ^ Tt I (to, WP, ^) I 

.^ ^vT?: ^rdl^ad'mr-^THR’TOT T^ 

^ «d 

(TOmfddf, 3{^ P4mf^4l', #fT ^ ^ # Th^iI^aiI') i 

IV. r-TRfHf^lT Tirdt % 

1 . ar?^ ^ arrdt'^TfW 45r fWR ta 

2. "ddk c^ t? ^ 4^ m^r TOTsit ^ 3TOTJT SWI 

3. fHT ^ qlMf ^ TzjRFdt -^Tar^ cim ^J^r ^pm ^ ?fWw ^ 
3THtf5R-mT mit 4^ mm t? 

4. TO'4if^ df ^ mr#! 3R«r afk #T ^ ^ m«r fW tot ?^mfW 


Fm? 

V. ^ 

1. T^W adr arsAmr ^ nr#! 4 ^ ma f mat ^ f^roait qr 
aRsr WVd! ^ fWtr to «d’i 

2. dmr ^ "d ^ wf ^ sRTfF PjRTd^ ?nT 

mrrn: amr I 



% 
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^lEj] 

1 JIwkI 

■pmwfw 

3KE| 



HhMH 

mmPB 



Km 

HHKWHH 

ffiME3i1il 


2|b1 


^HPm 


■I^HQp^Hi 


■^2HV 

3lKn(S 

RM^hCC*!^ 



If^glRMWl 

Kiri: 


kHHiflBIHr» 

:vii?r;t<il 


^ ^ ^ ^ tern 

^ 3St ^ter ^ w 

^"ter snifter fte ^nr 3^ 

3r T^Hp ^ t ^ TOK srwn- 


m ^SJT TO 3TW ^ ^#R 




«n 


|- 


-^tito $ tel # ste ^ 

^1 ^Tiirsff ^ te fk"# 

TOTR sk rltefRi- % 3r^R 


^TRR.TO IMTI ?3K~?T!t 3TO 

^1T¥EP te 3FEr^5qi% 

pirate ^ ^qntef ce# sitr^ ^ 








’iTRcr ^ ^ sRjimR i^ntn^ # ^irnrf^ ^ arr^nfisr i 

•A ^ 

® ^!TKcT ?n:EPiT3M 1988 

^ ’iror^-'^i <H yt^ tr? ^Enr^t eft ^ ^ 11 




WT Tm srri 




JJ^ C^ ^STTW ^1 

^ ^ ^ Wcpsf ^ TTW ^ 


^ 3ft^ 


1 ^[RTT^r (^3TT?TR^ aiTSr 
-OT wf Tim 3Tm 






tti % 3mT T^ ^qrftRf ^ f^i 

^ TfT^ ^ 3Tt7^-^rTf^ ^ 

FT .^0^ t ^ ^ ^1 

^ Tim ^ 3rrfr 

^ # T’TTf^ 

Ttl 


■?ri y r^ ^i5t 

31Rf^ ^ 
(846-871) % 

^ ^ 3Tf^ 


T«?TW ^ 

rn^ ^ fWrm 


TOT^^STJT 


(907-955) ^ wr 7T55T ^ 

sfr?:^Vnf^ w^ 

^ f^jRTspT V«f ^ t '^«T^ ^ 

f^^r’i TO wd ch jt ^ 

^ wte ^ fiqT I 

^ w snr^ ^ ^ 

cT^ ^ SRn TTW ^ TrfWTTmT H ^i 
m ^1 ^ ^ TO^ STT 
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^ Wm, 

#?r' aftr ^ ’TT 3T^ TTT^ ^1 
^ 3T^ t ^ ^ 

f^i ^ wf 3Tto 

?# j^n-, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

TOi^ # 3^ ^ T?: ^ 

^ 5ffi srf^ri^ ^ 

^rzTtTT ^ «TT ^T^: 3R^ 

^ # 3t^ qr ^ f^'qr T?^ 

T?ciT«Tn i^rf^ srt-cft cTFTK #% 

THT f^sR^f ^ ^ ^ it;^ ta 

^HRTT ^1 cHW^ ^ ^FT ^ ^dl cl^ 
^ ^ >5[ 

Wl 

^ %f <Fj| < H 3^ mi.’F 
tl TFT^ (985-1016) 

tnp ^-FT #fTT F^TFFP 5TT #: W^ 
31^ f^msi! ^ 3TRTTnrr f^i ^3^ 
qf^ 3^ ^ tTT 3^ 

#?R # ^ ^ tR ^ 3(RRq-I 

^ ^ ^ sfk 3Tr?to 3(t^qt^T 


^ ^ ^ FC SfraRirr f^MTI 


I 

^B^raRTT 5TT ^ 

^ ciz 3j^ ^ 3r^ 3ff)rcpR # 3:t^ 

^ 33 ^ 3^ ‘^if^^TF^t i 

qm^i 3 r: ^^'i^ 

f^TW 3^ ^ 3^ ^qFT^ 

^TFi^it^’qq: sRwq-^i^i 

3TFCTJT ^ 3F2T ^mPT ^ %1 #FT, 


5IFTR tWFT !T?f t ^ 

wi^\ ^qf^'^T^w^ 

fFTT^ 3^ 3TTf^ 3{^ 

SRSfoqmft^ 
^ s^qm ^ qf^RJT # 7^1 

t^TRcr3TT^^i 

qf^-rt ^ ^ ^ -^f ^ ^ ^ I 

•qf ft % f^FFt % fWF ^ 

3rq^ WqR # ^ ti ^ ^ 


^qrqR t mri t ?irq ^ ^ 
iTif^ ^r^qq’ ^hrft ^jocrr «7 
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^ TT^, ^ ^ 3^ ^ 

^ ojtrtt ^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^ ^wm t 

^ ^[TW ^ ^ # 3TT^ 

m\\ q#T ^ ^ M TT 

snwrn" '<^<^' spr^ srf^T^Rr ^ 

WK tor ^ ^ wf ^ ^ 
^3^ ^ ^ T?sr ^ I 


% ^3T^ ^ ^ # ?T^, cfflm- 

T^Tcn" ^ apjT ^^Tft#^TFnit 





W7rr,T?^ sTTi ^ w 

AfctM'J^ srteR «m w ^ ^ 

3f^ mm #i: wm\ w\ 

TFT ^ 2[^ mm fW f¥ 
^ s^TTW qr srf^T^pR ^ # 


mi 1044 io w^ 

^ <5) fcfcf,!^' •^TTTFT fmm 1 sp# t ^3T^T^ ^ TTprf ^ ^ 

fir^ c^^ w 3^ 

5rRT^ 13r^ m ^ i tt^ ^ t spt?^ ?n:5Tr ^ ^ 



kCWhC' 




^ mm % gg g ^ 

^3#w mrmT mr^fff w wm 

^ tt^I 3|f^ t ^ 

^ mm ^ w trt ^ 


?T^;M^3gi3Lsnr tcs^ 


c^ 


wi 3fiT mn 

¥ -J:l -r-i^ ^- , - .—^ ^ 

T qR m Wf 




^l^r.ste01#-35I3:#.m I 

w •* ^ • 


^ T^m ^ i3Tr m 

mfW sTf^pTR fW mi 3p^ 

■^TcifeRf ^ mr^ # sjTprrt ^f^- 
xf^w ^ mm R ^rnr 

w 3[T7:^ ^! JTg-^tnmc 

^ w mi mrcT qR 

# qf^ %?r ^ mc^t ^ 3frc 


wf^^t 


c^ptr: Rr 3fr wm mxt ^ ^ 

^ c^ 3M Rr ^ ^ «ft-i 

im # ^HrToteM R 
srmft '^if^, xrmr 3^ mr ^ ^ 

^ m^T mif^M ^ 3PJT'xpmf # m«T 
ip: cF^ ^ oT^ir HR fW I FT^tm® 

^rif t ^ mRrm ^ r# fR^t 

fe-#: ^ ^ Rm 

#c 3iTiT 71^ site qT%r^TT# mr 

mr! '^ic?# w^ ^3Rcim^- 

mr Ref m w I 










\CEuEiKSttl 




'7 ||W^Ej| 77 r 

1 fl 

* H ^ 1^ 1 Cl 11 



I^BcST^p^ 

BHHHIVIMiH^H 



EHcciexiS 

im| 

KlMCtiEEll 



» p ■ ?P^B 

K^^H^^HVSVHHBl 



BKlUEmfc 

l»Q 


Q|S5EtSSti 

Ei]E| 





:1EKIBE!£K23I 




n>*ji 





^ ^ ^TM Kf 1 Cg 1 

nmi 


K^^^I^PB^VSVHii 



lEiGuuiE^i 


^li^cit^ii 


SiBScaECE! 
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# srcr ^ fW 

^5lT^ ^ ^ IRT tor 

^inciT «m ^ ^ ^ ^ WT 

^rfto ^ ^ '■^' ^ w 

^^1 tiM ^ ^rfto ^ ^toif ^ 

^ 3 if^T^ (ftor-^) tot t 


ti ^ 


srw 

"V - ^ I ^ ,_ f\ - fK -_*\ ^ JV N 


5!Tr snr m m 

3^ dM(®l ®<^ft, <r^ 

cj^q' ■q^ cj3<r) sr^ET^ 

t w ^ tor «tti 

^ 5irrT X^f^ ^ T^ tor 

wm«iTi ^#*rIto'srf^iito^ 
^ ^ 11 ^Tm< WK ^Nlto %, ^ 

wt: ^tor t "to" t, tor ^sttw 

w\ 

TT^sT^wc sfk 

arto'W tt 3P®r t to^ 


13 T?zrto ^F^rnr tor ^sim 



^ ter ^sfTciT «Tr % 


e[T?gra’ ^ ^ 9|T^^’JT ^ r«<5N 

^ t ^3^ TTsrr % ^ shr ^ 


3TW iT^P ^ «n 

^Jpaff # sn^^rpiT t ^aprf^ 


#clT mi ^3^ t 


^1 










«fri ^ ^ ^ 

?rit 1^ mr 13TW !3^ cmmT # ^ 


^1 %T, sftr 

# m«T ^ 

^ 3tM^ ^3mpr ^wr # 

3T^ ^ t ^ HqimT ^ STT cTm 

^3^-?ff^ TTSJTf # ^ ^3if mi 

3nm?T-wfr ^ mi ^ wqr% 

ornmr-its^ miT ^ ^ 

f^sRT^ TTf^nmTrq; mm mm mi 

mm: #■ rnmiim ^ 


mm mimr mm m^im mm m I 

m^cfrarm m^sff ^ ^ 

^ 5!jf 3^?: mm^ ^ mr^ sjf I 

^mmW ^ mrmm mr m mm: 
^ mimmi tiw ^ rnimm m 

oifimr-Tf^ tmm-mmm m^ 

t mmrnrn :|iT afhi: TTm ^ 

3if^ mr ^tmm fW ^ t 
sif^ mr ^1 mF mm m?: 
mrmf #iT mrf^ mm I077^ot 
72 5mmf^ mr TcrmmmW-mw ^ 


# mrm ^rnmr ^ afk 


^ m’^ ^mmiTm mr ?jm 
f^rmmT mim?: mr fm mm rnimr m I 
FT^mmfl' mm^ mmmr ijm^ mi 


^ ¥m ^ mm# rnm" ?jm^mTm' 
m3fr?:mF m## ®mmft #m # 
i^Tfm #m ^ ^rnmiT mr mm^ # I me 


^mfrF m# sk trnm^mim 
m^ mi mm# # mm^ sk mf# # 
f^mimmm: m^aT## #i mrnmt 
mk: Wm mi mr m km# 

mm 3k w mm ^3#^ fknkmr mr 
#3rm ^m#fm mm; m# i mr# #t mm: 
mft m#mm ’ft 1 mm^m# 


mm 


l6 

w sflr oil fth ^T'iW t apT 

3^ ^1 

3^ 11^ #rT ^JTRIT ^TT 

fW W ?jtW^ 

^ ^ 3RT T«(Hf # ^Tf^ % 

^^^1 =Eft^ wMt ^ ^Wr Fq 
Tr^ #c^ < ^ Fm ^ 

^ cMt FF FF^^fFT I 

C» 



TiforTF ^ ^rf^ ddi rj'l c|^ 

^FmrFtr ^I 

^ddr^ tTF FFTiW ^ 3brd-cb< 

3n^^i TTFm ^ ^ 

W WR ^ T(Tf^ 3Tf^ f 

^ wit ■■Tidr'Hf 

cpTd^ ^ qR=?!r^ ^ 

c?^ 3prdcR I 

il^M<^ FTR ^ TOT ^ 3T^ 

Tff^ tl ^ t 

TTZP ^ ^ ^ ^ ^"TTO ^ W 

#7: TT^ ^ ^ FRT qr wm^ 
^qri sjif^ c^Tfcpf-^ ®r^ 

RTt 3^ # 3tf^ TO-FTs sk 

^3?^ ^ Trfr, cqt-cjff ^fkr ^ TOF 
t 3rfkp 3PRf sfrr Fmf FF ^TTRT 
3n^^i3[cP^ TOi ^ t wr# 
^ 3rR ^FTT^\^ ^ 

Rifti Tf fer ^ gTTr_ Tk[^ 

F^FTTraiFTi f^^rPFrtFfw-^^- 

^ ^ FTl^ 

^Fcrr 3{«rFr ^RTrrsff # ^frfkiT 
# 3Tr^ «!|f 3^ m: 

TO # ^ ?!ft t 3{f^lf^ 

^kr # WTT^ tt^ #5fr fVf^ hrrit 

^ TRTTI W TOT ^ 

-FTTO «rr ^ ^ m 
•rkr cpr TT^ ip- TO FT 

3T^«Tcrtl 

W # %^t FT # IT# 

t rs. 


cfT TflWf 





«nri 



^ ^1 w ?3Fr ^r W ^ ’ 


? 
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^ ^ «rr i 

^ ^ TTSRW^, ^,^1^11- 

w-^T^ ^«iT ^fr%r #c ^ ^ 
^^1 ^3ff # ^«n: sftr ^ # 

3 ^ c% (^^' ^ ^3^ 

RVR^I^T ^TFff sftx '^Tt^ # 
t ^'iiiirr w^\ «rT afk 
?icj% # T^if ^ toiw 

^#3RT iTep%T wrft 
3T# ?IT TT^Wff ^3Tf ^ 

XTHp WT^ ^ «IT r 

f^TW 

T^TFT ^ m # WR TTe^ 

^ ^ ^qpT ^i' «TT1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

srqit ts# ^ ^ ( 

^ ^ ^Wrt ^ 3{fW ^ 

«iTi T^^w^^«n%r 3r??Tn^# 
^ ^ gr^ ^ 3{^ f^Rn^ 

^ ^ «m ^ ^ ^ ^ 

f^MR<HRdl«lTI ^5ffWT;?rT^ 
^ ^ 3^ t ^ wsff ^ iVr^ 

^\ sri^jw?: mfew 

#^SR %^^S!^t3TTf^ 

M^p ^ ^ tfuf ^ gjr^ cRRT 

C\ 


smv^ «ITI #5T Tm ^ 

^ ^ «lt# '5rf% ?ff^ 

^ 4 RF^ # ^firor # w 

Fto FM ^ ^ ^1 Ff^ ^ 

^3^ W #FfF-^T^ ^ ^ 
^ #; 3^ 

snf^^«r^Tt^pftnT^^i ^TRrraiif 
^ sr^ 3^ #R 

^[fW 3ftT »1ldthcPl<7 # ^ 

^TRT # ^PRq--#«ff F«IT FI^ 

#Rr FTOr ^ ^ 

W^ W t FT w FFTT ^ 

FKF ^ #FTr iTcp 9TTFT FF 

FTi 3if?j F%^ # T«n% 
^FWF FRr ^TRT FF F#>T 

fW ^RT 5qT I ^TPT FtFT ^ ^ TrmF^ 
3^ FFTFTTF 4"F3FT3ff ^ 

.Wl TO 3f^ ^TT%cF ^ W 

FRT ^ W ^ FfT TTtFJftR 
TFTI Fi^FTRF^TOF?«IT^^^ 
^ TFFT F3T^ Frl" FrgHFr ^ 3R3r 

^ ^srfcTT ti Sir^ 

F3f^ frR^TOlT 3^ TOFT % ^3TR^ 
TFFT -Rf TTOsif ^ # #f 
f^i srra^#FT^ =3fr^sftT^^ 
t site ^TW S #F TOR ^ 
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'STTOT ^ 

wrr ®il41 ^icfl ^1 sTT^ft 

T^3if ^ ^ i^, 

^ sfk T^, W^ ^if^c^T ^ ^ 


^ ^ C{J^ IRf tl % 

^ ^ t ^nTRT ^ ^ sftr 
^sni^ ^ fW ^ ^ETff^ 

WJT wm 


*jim»W£K!Tim» 


JIKUNfi 



■ r:^ v« 


^ cRT^ ^ ^f^RT ^TR?r 

3lt^l^ ^ 3TR^ ^ 
1[^ t 3TW^ 

^ ^ if TVr^rrsff ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

3R?T ^ ^=1^ ^ 3?K^ 


w«Tr wf^ 
^ qrf if"grr«fqT3?f ^ i^qf ^ sFf 
ti t ^ 


3Tsf t T^ 

t, ^3^ 3TM^ ^ qff tl 
wq qrrf qq ^3qt?r fW I 

5£fT mq qTRT ^ 

frqr ^ wqqr ^ ^ ti 

■5ftHR % 3n% cRfq ^ 
i^^rr ^ iq ^ qrqr ^ I 

3T^ ^T?ff^ sflr 

t TF^rr^ fWi ^3^ 


'#*! 


(W 

y|IL> 
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^ 13rqr^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ Wr #f ^ "^3^ ^WTT 

3^-. ^3W ^ Tf^ % 
TT(T # 71^ ?Tn ^3W^FF^«n- 

afk ^ ^ ^ ^ "^rf^i 

Tff^ ^ ^ ^^rnrr'Vt-^T 

^ fVifT t ^ ^ ^ fi 

;;T^ STT i't 

WI%%1 ^ ?Tlf^ Wc^TT.jg^ 

f^sr?[^ ^ 1 Wir^ 

■^Tcn^ ^ T-i ^ cttT 5^ 1 •grfT^ 3ft?: 

^3^ F^tw ^ ^ wfsr ^ 

#?: f^Waff 4 «Ftif 

^r?j5TT TTRPT-'Spr^ ^ 


^ ^fc^fd cj^ ^t?T^Ff I 

TRT3n ^ TT^piflf^ ^ 

'3d^ “<I'jM ^ c^^FRT ^ ?R% 3jf^ 

Tif^srrr^ o ^fit f^^rr i c^ tfit}' 

sltej^Tf^TT# IFHft t ^ 

3PFT % sqnn # TTSir ^ sWff 
^ ^ sfk ^ TTST^ c^ 

^^1 cte, 3^ cF?rf 

3^ ^ srr^t-srqift ^ 

fw W! ^fSFT snf^ 
3TRl^ ^ ^ wrr^pr tr^te 
#c w^ t ^ 

WrfrjT^rfjT# 3r#^^t3rf^ 

T?: 

^TT^ ^ 3T^ M c^ ^SFRTT ^ ^ 

T?:#^i 


3TWH 


tnf^^flTffenr -^TS? fm^ ^ ^STFRT ’mf^: 

•s 

2. sirRra-ta'! 

^ ^ 

4. ?r?nq%Tq'-WfFi1r # dMgK Tf T|f ^FIFT 1 

5. ^f^nwn?-sqT'Tr?:-5T^ ^ ^ i 

6. ?fWT-^T 4T ^ftsT ^ I 

7. P?ng^.'-^F ^ 2 ^ ^tPt?: -rrar fr-’T % ^ > 

8. 2F sTT ■flin^'f^' ^y'rr ^t vr^ f?nsfrr 



"TT^’'irW7ftf^: t 

1. ?lfVT9TT^ 3^ W ^9iT ^ ?lT!iT ^ ^ 

7tl ^ 

2. TRuarf ^ 3TTate cr#r ^ mm ^ ^ ^ #cr^ ^ 

ari'^TT'^THH 3nf9T iw i 

3. rp^ ^ gRW 

4. TIR^ ^^ 

5. Tim ^ ^ 3iw 5r^-Fr ^rt, afr?: '^if^ i 

ytsT ^ 3PT OT3ff ^ # W ^ f^^ 

HI. fTRM^ wff %fm?«n#4-^ 3n^^^‘^Ts? 13T 

^ Iff ?fr^: 

I.g^9T'453 rr?p wr S4T W # #3^ 

'(THT m- ^ WoT f^i'f^t^, ^rr™)] 

2. ^3T^rif ^ wn ^ sTcqf^ .tsT ^ Tm^ 

t'ir^P ^'Tt I {m^,'itm,i\Ti)\ 

3, m m # ^JRTTSff ^ f^JT^ TR7 i^t TmR ^ ^F!|4‘rfl 

fl . ^ r^SRT^ cf#: ^3^ ^ I (TT^,f^OTTJT, 'RR^) I 

» 

IV. ^ tht 3ri!^ % #tRT: 

1. sfk ^ TTsuaff ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ m WIT ^? 

2. ^ '917^ # TO f^^twiT m «5f? 

3. "m ^ ^ fWjt t ^«3R tr'-w srnr w 

^SR^TOTcf t? ?rFar^ I^TO t 3R^ ■3rR # ^ 

4. f^T ^3^ ?P|RT ^Tap #fTT f5p w ^^ SfcJrfa^ ^Tfgrr^cP 


V. 



N “1 


nm^ cpn3; 

I Tf 9T TFT P4M # froro: ^ ^ 

^ 5p rrq^ 3fr?: 'q^^r-fTTO ^ TrrfT ^T’-IT 

yfcit % W qr WR iflfRTI 









(800 1200^0 -^) 


TOirmi#fw^Tr53TW^^ 

sn^i wr-^?R?ift#wpf^ ^ ^teR iWi 

^«#cr w^ # wm ^ 

f^l f^^W¥M^#T^^eft #TXMTr'i?6|^,^lffe#:5Rr^l 

750 ^ 0^1000 

3TRnM#^T^Tn^^-?mR 

3mr3!ftj^^#T^cjj?^^^ ?m ’fti ^ 

tor ^ #R fe# ^ i^^sftrt^miRfrTO^rri %f 

W c^ srf^ ^^TRTTOrtf 

^ tIi ^ 3i^33i^3TO 

TOC ^ ^F#r to: r: tot^ ^ ^ 

^TOfT^^lfWrofii 

^1 ^TO,^ to^goji^.5k TO: 

TOUT I TOC 
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^ qf^ % ^ ar^ 

t TFiRhT ^ ^ % I 
# ^r|^ # t T^ -^M- 

^ ^ qm ti q^ sifto 

^ T^f5^ # q<(f^cf •#RT- 

•^fn^ ^ ’nrqr i 3T«f t 

qq q%T f^Srqf # 

^qRfTsm ^ PrfVq^ ^ t ^qFl% 

fpq q^ ^ ^#5® ^ w I 

qr ^w : qq SPT^T 3TT^- 

i^Tenfirql' # w 11wr 

^ srr^-fH^ f^ar q^?T ^ 
WK SRT ^ ^ I sr?:^ # m«r 
^F3RRtT qr^ qteK 

siq^ ^sif q^ # sfrr % qrr 
sqa^ ^ 3T^ q5#5r 


f<^T^ qr 11 cp^ qi^' qr^r 
^sft ^nqrr ^ qj^q qr arteir 
q^qr %i q^r #Trqrsff % 
^ # q^ TTq f^\ #4^ 


^rw #?: f^r?K # qw t WTr"-^ 



TTW qp?!T |3fT qr I qiHiF, w 


qq q?qfr w qri jjm^i qq 

q^qr w fMf!^' 


w m 3Rr: ^ qqqRf % q^qw 

^ qqqr Tire^ qq-f^ qr I qm^^T 

^^qrqqr^f^ qtqm qq ^ 
fW wti 

%IR^q^ SrrfqFT^ STT^TTsmT 

o 


qjJTEPT^ftTr 


^ 3^?: 3^^ qrf^qqqrjit srq^ 
■^rrmq^ qqqr ^ q? 
qrqr % qrrf^ ^sq-i ^ ^ 
3rT% %qT qq ^rrsq sfkq^ 
qr 3nwT q^ f^i w qR 
^rtpRcTT Mr 3^ ^ sM 

‘V^ q^ q;#5r q^ q^ qq fsjqri 

qm qiiM ^ to ^ ‘^ifW^qq^r tqr 
qqrqR srqit ’srif^ qq Msq Mr qq 

qrq ^ mq qMT qFsqf t ^ 

qffqqt#i 

qrqr #«: Mrcr ^ w % M 
Mqr c^r sJTi sri^rM 

qM qpqr ^ M rrMf ^ qt% 
qm w3Tf % ^ qM-^ # 
^qm^ srqit^qMwf 1 

w ^qrqR ^ gig ^ arq^ 
^qiqif^qf ^ gtomM Mr i 
qiR qirgc^ qq ^P#5r qK 
3?M"gqq ^ stMr q^ qg ri 
TTsrr M# qwT qqR qfci^ ^ 
sMr*^ ^ M t qRcT 

qR Ml 836 ^o % 882 ^o gq 

gqf Mr I q^ sM wf qq '^tr 
gug qq gM stM qM w gri 
g?i T^q^ M qr #?: qMr# 

# M qrM qR M t 

q^Mi 

Tfqg qR snqgf^ qRqr w, qg qte: 

RR^^RTSfr qRiM qR 

MT 851 fo^ ^gg T^ 3Rg 
Mgr Mgrg ^ gRg qq BTR Mr 




tJrR ^ TTST 
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fW t # ^ TrfrRTT^ «rr 

3^ t^TT^ TFHT IK ‘^IRTfr 
5^11 W{ t 

577 3^ PjRTtfw"^ ^T^^TFT ^ ^3c^ 
f^t^TF5TT#3r^sTTI ^sraTFft 

^n%f^ ^ sfk 

# # ^TRr fW ^sTTcfr 11 

^ # 3TKK 

f^R^ 13^ 3nf^ 

^ ?JTT^^ sftt cp^^nmt f^Tr^ 
^ TTRR ^ ^ 3rqr^ TFH7 ^ 

qf^:^ ^ f^ K 

^ 916 io 

•^Tf¥F K 3^ ^3^ 

^ K snwn- tot! w 

KR W K 3rKT 3{ffeRK 

Tr3?T ■<i^-cR-, qM 3fk vi-^rar< 
KFK ^-CR^ Kp ^ ^t % 
3fTW #" ^ ^ Kt 

JTF ^ W 5T ^Kn- 

3lf^ cRi^ # KT tl ^ ^ ^ 

3fK ^ ^ TT^ K KPT tt W1 

fV^7 ^ K 3pr ij^ s!7T ^ 

tl mTr3?TK^f#itT3ff.t wwm 

fW 3fk ^ ^ Tm Kt^tn 
^ ■^TRnr ^srri im 


Tiwf t tz w 

fWtt t W ^ ^!T ^MTcff # 

K3fTrf 

WT^ K l^ 3|1 t 

^ ^ 13t^ 3(5^ % sntr 

^ 3KT ttT!R^ tl ifcT^ra^^ 
^ 3nf^ t ’Kfffcr t ^ ^ # 

# 37T^K1 ^ ^ ^RTTTT t 
^^1 t^tfI TTSTW 
^ IcR epft t t 
^^tl TPSfW W3Tf t 3rqrt 
# i^clrq ^3^ ^51 

qf^T W! fW ^ TT^IW t?T 

t ^ 3n% cli-5^ ^ qrrtr? ^rit ^ 

^rRfftlK^ ^ 11 t 3nt^ 

3rf^c^ cpT t i_t5rt ^ 

^ ^ ifdl®. t 

t rt j^TT ’RPcirf:), %r {^ 

^■17PT), (^TT ^^IWT) 3^ %T7: 

(qTWK)tl 

3TfVq^ # ^ ^ t 

"^RTT^, iT^njIFTr "str 1TSJT 

# w ^ 13nt ^[Rr ^«n1% 

f^l ^7f%TT ^f7?N-- ^ K TFT^FT 
^ti Tr5r>^ ^ iTszr ^ 
m TRT m\ 

atr ^3^ 3TTw?r # ^ 

^ Tff^ ^ isn’t tiRf t #T 
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'T^ote ^5^ TT^q" ^ ST^ 

TTT^ ^ 3{W TTST ^«#T^ %^#^'-^<M<<^|41 

f^i ^ ^ yrd^< % f^ 'TT%4kN TRit’ 

3fr5C TT^'^ TRtSt % # STM ^^qr cfJimr cpT 

WR #c ^ ^ STT^ ^%R^^^5q7l 


% f^ 'q-«^lTrsr u^’ ^ 

TTT5qT ^ 'T«^tTR- ^ 

%R^^^5qTI 

^ srf^J^lRT Vf^ ^ 
Tft %l ^ ^ 

^1 ^ ^ ^ ^JrR-^rf^ t 

STI^qflT ^ t ^f^RT ^ % 3Mr 


eJ5t ’mm cR I 

Mm mt "^tst 

pmMr mr Mtti Mft, sTRnr 

mrw'T, mm #c mrr ■3?m^ 

# rnmr mf (m), mkr 



-w 




o cs 


ITTm 



r ^ m 


«m m ^Rmr ^ ^ 



mri 


^ t ^ wr It 

^ Tr5?T t ^sr 

^ ^ t msf 3fr?: iRnF«rR # 

w ^ mrWirm %Rf 

Tif^i ^mpr TTR ^ # 

m ^ mr m sftr % sfmr 






^-^tt^ # ^ # mm mRT 3m 

fW fW mm #T?R mm ^ m 

^ ^ ^ I cim ^ mm 73 6 

^o^Mcmmr mr-MefsT 

miRTi mR m Mm m Mm M 


m? mmM mr rnmr 



mm^ rnmitn" mifcTT mr mm: mmm 

mR irfm M w m mt Mm m 
rniFTi mr ^ mnf M im mm# xrm 
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^3^ i(TT^ ^ 

fVsfTT^r ^ 

5^(ti 3r«f ^ 





w SI# ^ ti 


Rl ^R#^STrf^ 
^T#?r t T^ 
3T?rOT w=^ 



f#T ^ ^qfRcr ^ 3rra=rfnr cp^ ^ arq^ ^ irzp ^ 


w afti ^ 

^3TTI ^3^ ##ff ^ #iT #!: 

sitWcf #iT # ^ w I 
1030 io t -W^ # ^ 
afk^^rR ^TR^r # pT-^lfe# ^ 

% fW^T SF# cFT # Wf ^ 
3Tq^ # ^3?# TJ^ ^ ^ 

sfk ^ ’R-d'^FT^RT sn^mri 


1000 ^o ^ sirnr 

%^\ T5^ ^ # #t# WT # 
%iT^ ^ snwFf^ 

^3^ ^SPT TTf^FTT 3^ 




^ ^3r^ wm # fW# 


^ ^ sk WT 

«(Ti w spR ^ # ^3^Rpr f^sr 


mTcr#31TI 3T^#T5# mcT^sp^^ 

^ 3^ X3T^ ¥tTOr ^ T^ 

^ ^ WIT ^1 

^TWF^ mcf ^ 3#r xT^ # f^i^rf^ 
i xpT fclfdK % 


xpT^T^ifrtr 


T^l 

^ 1010 3ftT 1025 ^o # 


^ an^FFFi ter f^xT^ ^ 

^1X3^ ^ ^ir xfjR^ ^ # 

^ cpK''l X3^ 

^ W f#x?T 3^ X3W #IT 


w?r STT ^rw «Tr I 

# 3#^xpTTi^ Tftfl-^ 3Ii;*IIU| l^TI 

^ # STF^ri^aiH # ^“t 

TRl epf -gnTOXF m ^ ^3^ 

^fSXTR eft # ^r# # «l1^ 

^ WcT # # #^ cR ST# 

TTiq- t ^ Wm «TTI ^F5IR 

# xi^ -^TTST ^ ^ T?n 
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^ ^ 3TW TTSP 
^3FR^ {^^TTq%) ?5V^ ^ffT^!! «rT I 

^ m: STh-iTlfecn^ ^ ^ ^?5f^wff 

^ ^TTW Tfm «rr ^ 

t si^^iif^-fgpFf sfk 3i‘+'^'nf>ii^R 

%>r:ct 3!m-^ w «[ti ^w- 

T?: ^■^^' 

•^fn^ Tj5#^ ^3fT I 1192 

io ii ^ 

^TfT^ # ter I 

^ ^pTRR ^ 13rr w 3^ 

^ ^qpfl-^Tf^ ^ OTI 

^ 1206 io ^ 4^^ w ^ ^ ^ 

^ I ^ ^m\ <\^ 

^ ^ ^ 3TT WI 

ypR?r ^ I 

^ 'Sr^PIT te?l IK ^ ^ TTRPT 
sfR^^sm m: ^IF ^ ^ ^5fR(T t 
fW ^R5K 14 ^ Ftf t FFF ^ 

^ FTTF # FW 3fk 

BITRK ^ Fpff # ^3^ FFF 

^3tK ?T5Ff ^ TTiT^te 

9T ^ t 

3#fc}j afr?: Fmrf^ 

FS!T5PM ^ ^ FFt F?T 
f31T FF FF FSq^ t ^ ^ 


’tezt^ft^ <Tror 

^FTTF FW FK^ ^ FF F|i 

7# 3Tt yi-^FFJTH t ^ 31T T# i^tl 
WF ^JFT 3R- TRT FF ^!JT 
SfteR F^ TFTI ^ MP'rFcf’l FT 
3ftFF # apF FF^sff TK ^ FFTF FFT 

FF^ ^ FT FFF ^ 

^ FTJ ^SFFt'^FFlF'F^ Ft 
sH^FK ftKT TTFTI fW JTfF FT 
Ff^ FTF F^JOT FF 

^ Sjp-jqT 1 
FF VtTF J[F !JF ^ Ft lFT FT ^ 
FIFT^FFI 



3TT^^ srf^Fr^ jJF ^ JjTTF FT 

3FPF_.irijEFlfeM^ I 

FF. #FFr ^ ^ ^ ^PTTF 



FK FFFT FTI FTFSFFT^FF? 

3g-#T^ 




F?: smr ^FiftTcF ^ HFH 



FFTF FfF^ Wfl 
_ FIT FFF FF ^ 

Fe#rF^t^F[f fCi 



FK^ 



<N,^F 3rfi^ ^ 



t Fa to FK FFT FT FT -^FFt 
3TFFTF 



51 3TF?Tf^ ^F^_^FLFT[TT 

FI-FT 

f^FF> FVfFF 










J 




ci5T- I 



^1 



3FRR 


^"im itiLinu 13f k 

I '<^ij[i%5rcLg^ 

w ^ m?: ^ ^ #nn:.5T% 

^ #_.5|: i „w ^ 

o q fe jf ^ TMT ^ ^ 

^l%..5T..-3fr^ ^g w ^ 
wStt # t istLin'^terjw 


jcica 


^ C\ 


STT^nri 

c(^ ^ ^ ^piTT^ 

^ ^lV^^cl¥M 3r^ ^ 

ik^ ?TT1 ^ w ^ 

«r^cp^T^I 

w ^ wit ^ arj^FT ^ % 

wt: mW ^ w 

^TT^ ^ Tf^ ^ ^ 

arf^j^ W i^l" JK 

i^:'Si 3Tir ww wtat sfe 


-c. ••xc./ • ».?•-, 


W TFSfT^^ OT # m Wl ^ ^ ^ ^ 

#rep ^ f fsrro wrr ^3^ W!j zS wi 


Mr^j^wi 



w- 


^[|^ 5f_ttrtt sfti 

sifSSp: ^ ^Jflf l_w:„w 

^ "it 

m.A A M 






m: 







^ ^ t STTWT11 

Qj, w 'ftir TO "ik 


TOM JTO TO ^ ^ TO^ 11 

^ ^ TOt %r,55. TO 

w TOm «rri ?r^ toft tot 
t % 'tot «tt 5#ttt jj^ 
TOt ^ ^ ®[fdf<4d ?J^ ^ TO 
^ TOdT «F1 ,W ^ .’^T 

TOt’ # TTS^T ^ # 

t TOF wfw TO^ ^ w: 

TO sk TOir ^ TOFTf^ 
^Sf TOfT TTO ^ ^pfe?r i’ TOI 
t(^ TOTT ^ ^ ^ TO W# 

T?: tRm T#nT ^ TO^ ^ TOt 











iW 





fJivrsj 


:^rsi 


-11 > 11 N 11*1\ IN'1 ^ 
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WTPT snr^ ^ 

•^f^ 3^ cT'^P^ A ^1 ^ 

^ W%^ tM t 

^sn- 3^ ^ ?T#r 

^ ^ 13TTI "w ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ 3iiWi^ fW ^ 

si^ ^ ^^TlFTT ^ fW 

^ fcpm ^T?rraR 

# ;fr^ ;3n^ ^1 Tfsr^ 3{sf- 

^ ^ ^ O 


5PIEai»5iKEI»VgKfcEaga8llEroK 


(i^ ^ # 3iT!in: ir) 

3^ 3^ ^ I epf^' 

5^«r % ^ ^ 'irj^^' 

M 3r^ ^pf^3Tf 

^frfW ^ 

'Mf^Hd' ^ ^ srf^ MW<^\ 

f^\ WK r^i^mPd # 

w ^ ^ #1^ ^1 

w jr=(41' 3fh: ^ T=5RT3ft qr 

w# ^ ^n%^ cpr TfTi 

'3c{l6<<>t ^ 3p?k ^ 3PRT 


W 

<^t9 ' 


m ^ m\ t ^ Tfrt^ 

3^ I'^tfHijRji ^ T?: 3TT!JTftcT 

%l ^# 3TT^# 

t W ^PRT ^ WPT 3^ # 


R1?WC 3|5[3LA ^RFfT 
^STPrWl 1# cjjpiJT 3rKf^ ^ 

3fk # srM^ 

PT 2J_5^ ^ ^ ^ 

^1 ^ # 3rr ^ T?: 

3^ w wr ^ 

3^ W ^ ^ W5[m % V(^ 
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f^ptfT ^5rT% W \^I 4l’il<l ^ «Fr^ ^I 

f^iTW ^r#rr # f^rprK wm ti ^ wr ft 
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^j^TiTTrqri F^MFNIci FT’f^ ^ ti ^n#T 

^^ sftr anFTT FTRT TPTF # ^ '^c'CInI # 

ak Far x^W # ^ f^'^FT- ^ ^ skrF^Tt^j 

^Ir FT%R ^3FF^ FFk ^ ^ I 

^ I FRFF^ aj?r ^# tTF ^ k, 

^ Sf^ ^2R 3nk tk # FFF 

^rrr^ rn'iifui w i %s:%f ^ ^ fff k i 

^FkFF FFFTt k I FRF ak FTRT ^ 

^ V^ % Fsk FF^ ft -^IfW^Ff^FFtWT^#fkk 

# FRTTF Fit ’^tPT^ftFF t # ST^PFT^FFtFFTrI mltFTRT^^Tt 

TFt ^ akVk rfI ^ krq Ft w t It FFtt FFFM ak Ffff ^ Iff 

* * o o o 






ttcSR ft t W 

qcSR ^ 3 {tW^ t qr i 
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TfSET Tjf^-m ^ it^ 3mr^ M #?: 

w ^ wrt ^1 ^ 

o^\^ ^ ?t aftr ?J^ 
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SIWfed I #1 Tpmf 3^ 
TRmf^ STptf ^ T?: 

€i ^ C w # 

^ ^3TT1 

^ Tif 

3fk 4tR: ^ w^TT # s^ 

#ji m # c| ri S ^ ^ ^ 

^ {^Kdl t ^ 

5 *11 tl cPFr ^jfRTT t W 

TT^Il ^-^^fTORP 3^ 

3Fr: ^ ‘^nw?: wt# ti 
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^ ^Fn%^T % ^n?tcR??rr ^ 

^ ^'ilM'? 3^ 'd^ Pd ^ I sfiX SRoT ^ 

d^RPT^ ^ 3TT ^iPdT 11 #■ ^ ^ ^PT^ 

f^cpf^ ^ ^ ^Kd # tr 

d^i fto?:, dit^ 3^ cRw dm 

dd w ^fdd’dt #c}^ ^ tttt I zps 

^ dd?r ^ % ^d%r ^ ^ 




f^ennp^iT aftr ^7^ 

dnfrdJ ^ Pd^ # ddi^ ^ 
cpdlT ^TT^ "^1 dpdfTddT 'W 'PlH ^ 
dlTd^ 3^ <i<dM ^ ^PFd^ ^ 
iMf ^ # dnt ^ ^1 3Rr; % 

TTSdr^nr ^ ^nt zp^-d?^ t 
3rT% wm ^ dl% TTdTsit ^ fd^ 
ddl% % sftr dJ^-'JP^ 

^ df%'d^dT^if dd Pdd^T dR^ % I 


^ 3^ STWdf ^ 3TT^ t ifi^. 
dm ^ ‘^d^ ^ % dTT 

d^l ^ dd)dt # dtVlPRd^ 
^ arfe p SddtdRf, dTdTsff ddT 
rddd^dl , dPFdd^ ^ d^fftddidT ^ 
TfdT d^ dd tera- d3TT I 







n. 


-^T^sr ^ irmr Tnf^: 

1 .^H«fll—‘R|';h=(K<^l ^^ HlH ^ '511% =fT%t■^-tf|q'j|| | 

trjp ^T31K % ^ ^^FSTR % ^ % I 

^lf%cr-dMTO^| %5lfVd<Id %*T^ll^'qT3lte^^ 
WW^TTR^fcTI 

4. ■'ftr-W ^ 

5. ^ ^ fira% cp#r, w?i# 3nf% % ^pi^jt 

6. ^ %«r f^ii^ q^ ^ ■FT % ^TT?!^ ^ 

ITcpq' fc^T TflT f I 

TrtlT’ st’% ?F«nT ^ TctlT %’% ^rsiTJT % 1T%«T ^«TTf^ 


ar 


m 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ] 

( 3 ) 


( 4 ) 


( 5 ) 




■^TRnr 

^T% 3%T 

i3%qT, q%fW #: 



^ % 31T ^ 

^ 3%i; TiK'y afk'T’ST 

O 

TTf^Wt 

WV^ % ^l^-f%qftJT % TTST 

arq^ tt^ 


(1) ^'cp^ -^tf^qf ^ 


(2) ak qrq: 

(3) ^<rdM , ^<.41 < afhc %5^'^r3n’ 
^T%%l 

(4) afrr ^ 

q^^^Hl%!' # -^f ^ 1 

(5) ^55mr5r^qs!r4T«f ®m-^i 


qmf % ftTF T«n%t q% ^ ^ % 

1. w^rqpT qq?r % 3 %?: ^ 35 ^^% ^ q^q% 1%^.qnr 

^ I' qT«fqT, ^'i^qqrq-qcT) 

2 .-qqj.!.%i.^■^^ qqm % ^3q%?rr fWi (q^^tr, 

■M^d, qf^, 'd<?l4i, -^d^, 

3 .% ■^TRrq’qw% .qrq^qqr'^Hiqi %t 3n% 

qqq ^..% qq% % fMr qnm mi (qm^r, q^Ri«<^, 

fsfpR, <M<id, d’^d’Tfi, qm, Tidf, sT^qqTmq, 31 vA<+>1 ^ dl^^ii-q'q, 

wm) " 
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4 .^ TRTSff % % f^TTrK ^ m fWl 

(^FT-^t, iWrrrR, <:lFdTd') 

5 .% 3mr wm ^ f: ^ ^ 

m: .yftr ^ F 4?: ^TRrT-fW^f ^ ^ 71^ 

FI {w^, ^TTFP, 3r#^-^Fr^, Si'+JIlPd^dM, W^, 

^FcT)! 

IV. fdHPHf^d % ^3?rr 

1. d^-dHd cpM t arf^TFd'Ff # 31T^ #T-^ ^ 

2. ?r#^ETwr^Fra‘f^T^wt? ^ ftw ^ ^ 

C\ O ^ ^ Cs 

^ 

3. ^ FT# !inf^ f: w’ff^FiT I 

4. f^T^’!Ilf^'?STIFTTF^:^F%^%?^57^ftp?TFPn:#FT^RfT 1^? 

5. FT ^ ^ mqtaff t Pd+f^d ^ F# W 

WW3Tt? 

6. dd^ 3^ STFTRt % ^<d ^ dltdd><dl 3fl^ FftTT f^P^ FPR ^^iPdd 
PPTT? 

V. 5PT% % TpfETEPT 

1. ^ W 3fk ^ ?pf^ 4FT^ rERTlT tr^ 1 Fl^fW^PT^PT^ 
3ri^ arssr FTT 3^7: ^? 

2.3n% TnfT; ^ c^ yi-^ld ftifp i ftt ft ftfp^ 

'TFTR FP% ^? '■ 









I 

cR^ ^ ’'T^ ^ >lHH c^ ^ W sftr 31^ 

^ 3ff^ «TTI ’rp Wl 

WmM ^ TOR 

?#p ^ ^4 it^ ^ ^ 

TO^^%feTT5!TT3ftTt^^ 

^tjtt^I WR WPOT #1T 

^ ^ TOTf ^ TOT Wl 

o 

3ifti+K'ji^i^ ^^RRjcpR’R^^.^K «nr«iT 

^3^3rrft ^ 1526 io t Rih^ # As 

W ^^TT 3R: ^ ^ ^ ^ OT ^ ^T#Rr ^ 

■TO t TOTO WR ^ ^ feRI TTft[RT t 3PTt ^ 

f^lTO WiWi ^PT^ # dtWRT ^ W ^ 

■^TOP ^ # R?T ^T|;2R 3ftT 

^ TOR ^1 ^RT ^ ^3^ fro # RTRff Tf T^JP ^ 

^sif ?Rj 31TTOT fetT I ^ RRR ^ ^ SlftflftR ^ 

R RR il[R ?RRR sftr TOTR ^ft.i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^tl ^ RR^TOTf-#^ 




® ^ 1988 

^d^*i*Tfl 3iT?nT^:’9T%*fl^^iv> ^fK!> ^ 11 
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3fK 3rRTF?t %^ ^rep% 

^fii ^ 'JiHcTT ^ ^ 

^ sto ^3^q%r 

^fi 

^ ^ g^cTFT ^ wfW W^ 
^«1T ^ ^ ^ ^ 3imi ^^FT 
cpT^ fcb^-d l^'Hi ^STT I 

^ #?: amro ^ 

3{^snrrnFT3ft?: 
m m\'d^ \H <>?^t ttxt 1 ^3r^ 

3TF fW ^tT^ 3N^ TT^q-^ 
3^? 3Tf^ f^dK ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^RlfW ^ I 

# ^ 1530 ^ ^ ?t 

^1 ^ ^T^, 3^ TOr:%^ 

w # qr 3TW 3{ftFPR: ^ 

km m\ ^rrsR: i^ ^r^rfc 

^iT ^ ^ ^Tprir 

r<+"« yel5K r45<4l 'j|ldl f" «(IVcf> 

^ ^ ^ 3l^ ^ «TT I 

^ 31^ ^FT% ^ f^y^T ^TT f^sm^ 
^3^ f^P^ 3^?: ?FPT ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^TTI f^, 

^ T^-Tsff % ?ff^ ^ ^ 

W ^ W 5SITI f# ^PRTiT ^ W^ 

' O 


^FT^l ^3^ %rt ^ ^ 

aiR^ sfrar ^1 ^ ^ 

^r:^ ^ ^ ^ w 5£rT I 

W^ ^TRT % ^fimr # T^ ^ ^ 
fW^T cR# ipi?r ^T # ■^TRRT ^ 
^2rnT3T 3 r: ^ sft ^ -^aif % 

# &!■ '®l'frl 5fte 

wi ^ ^ ?:?T 1 ^ ^pr^ 

W[ ^TFRT WT ’T^l ^ 

3T^ SHIT ^ ^dVlxr ^3^ 

SRRft f^«Tf^ ^ Wq T^ ^ ^ 

sjti 3 frit;t^r:^^ 
3Rr ^7FT^?l^ 

WdWcf'^TUM ^ rnmrn 
^PT ^i WRT m wm 

^TRP^r^STTI fJ?R^•RTFRT W^iTFr 
# 3Ri?: f\mii fFri ^ 

WRT 3^ ^fim^ # yfcff 

^ cfr ^rw ^3 it tp: TTf^r^ 

HT ^ 3TW srfcpR T5#Tcr ^ ^ 
^Rfjri W ^?FFr 

3^ '^nte^fTT^ strtft 
?r:^ -^wt ^ t?t «tt ^ ^ 

3TtT^ cpRlT 

‘STtr^iw m \ 

<m<i(rr^ ^ aRcpr^ ^ ’T^, ^ 

^ 3praOT "^ft ^ I 

W«T ^ ^TfiFt ^ 3^ ^ ^ 

ffTW ^ y<r^Ai ^ I Frs^^ptf 






^ ^ TfTI ^ fW 

^3TT Tr5cr ?T«Tf t w I 

^JfR TR^«TFT Tj^ ^^TFT 

t ^ ^«TR ^ fWl ^ 

3T^ ^ ^ ^ 3| ^ <cbl d ^ «rT ;g^ 

V^ ^ ^31T1 ^ ^ STFT 

Tf^ 3T^P^ ¥ ^ t 

ftpsr ^ ^ w ^Wwi 


SftTW ^ 3T^ ^ «TT 

"sitT +<K ^ *(1^ 

PFT-^IW ^ W 53[T I 

cpT qr f^inp^ i:^ ^ 
^3rT% ^ w ^i flTW ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ arteiT ^ 


f^PTT, ■^lfN^^TR?t ^PT 3^ 
f^<. ^ Hd’i '^Tra^ ^fti^ 


W ^PTcT ^ ^?TTF ^ ^1 ^ 


3rf^^W<^T ^ ^ 


^FHT ^srr^RTT Jqri ^ SRTTJ^ ^ 

^frfW % ^ |3ii 

#TT-^FT3^ W W 


^Te^TR ^ "^3^ 3n^ %PT ^ 


^ ^ ’K ^ f^, ^ 

^ ^ 3fk ^ MT 
3PT^ ^T^TFRR ^ ^STRII ^ 


W^STTcR 


^ '5OT 















■sflTSnT? ^ ^tT=ps(7T 


m I STT^ ^ ^ #3pftPT ^ 

iiirn ^ ^ ^ ^sTTciT ^1 



^ «m w^ ^ ^ ^ 


^ 5arf 3^ ^ ^ 

«TT ^3^ f^P^Tpit ^ 

3rfip ^sfERT ^rnPT 

^ ^3^ 3rT%^Trj^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ «Nt^^ 

f^l 51 cH I ^'IPT ^ '^tPPT^^. ^ 





[X '-IV* I'-I'-II » 

f 5^X1 ^ "3^ ^ 

irf =« 1-FT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tijRn: ^I'wltr lyt; Jg^ 


f^5STFT# f^ 


o 













^^W¥ Tti 5TTr 

w'srri ir ^ 


^27T5rr ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ srfWrMf 3^ ^ 

^ ITcP ^5£[PT t ^ ^5S(T 
3{FTT-^ ^arRTRP 

;a^ ^ cintnf^ 


tiff ^ 


#■ Wl ^ 
f ^ ^ 3rT% 


f^T^, WTT ^ 3TK^ fW ^ 

srr^ T^f^ 11 

^k^TT^ T^ Wff ^ m 

^*rN t ^ tit=^ ^ ^ aim^ 

^ tnpT sk w «ff% ^ 

^ffftr cfjf ^ w ^ cMi|^^-c^d■ ^ 
^ ^ tm I ^ 1 545 j o #_fTfC5't 

'fe-5jKM[ kSf wr 

^ M 1 kr^iTr? ?f ^ %' 

^ TOFT fe ^1 ^ 

Jfr^ TTRFP ^ ^5vr^ ^TO ^ 
f^«Tf^ ^TTOfFT ^ Ijf I ^ ?tT 

J3TTOt ^ %?gT sk Wt feff# 

t ^TT^ IR% cPT STTO 


3niFT®T # ikt ^ «pr^ ^ ^ 

3Tr9nT-t^«r^ w^ trro m i trr 1555 

# tt^ ^ ^ % 

3IPTRr arto^TT ^ fW 3k ITT 

^ # tTTir^ 

# ^ WIT ^ ^ I fffR STkf ^ 
trqF^^ 3Tt^ #TO T^ # 

WffM^. 5515 #TO^4? 

^ f kro k w I ^3w 
wtrf^T^ TO 3k: ^ 3 ^ ■^iTTR- 


Tt^TglRTOri 

TOTfr'^rsi 

^3TO TOcT ^ TOff ^ TOT3i 

cPT ^ -TOff ^ ^ TTTO 4 

W T?: # Tifkr t:«nfkr ^ 

^ T?: ITF TOT TT^ 1 iroff 

k ark 3Tf\T^ cR fkro ^ 

TOcT # ^ WTT «TT 3k: ^ WT 

TOPt wf TOcT k 

^ tRfkr WTT 54T1 
■^ITO^f ^ TOlk "tFRT ^ 
^ ^3^ ^1 3nW. % 

^TO To # ^ 

■?TTTFT ^ tkTT TOT% I M 1453 jo j 
t|^ ^ n^ TOTTff TOR’ TO^ra 







^sriRpr ^ 

^3^ ?HIK cF^ e^ % 

oq^sn" ^jra% ■^crs^ ^ 

-^31^5171^ ^ '+'<^ ^ 

^ ^1 

^ W ^ STc^TT^ 
^ ^ ^ qr ^ETcf^ 

# ??tst skft «rr ^ ^ 

fcjj^ cR cR^ f" 1 3^^- 

WfT ^ W£Rt 

R ^ ^3^ fWr fcRTI 'd^l^'^TJT # 


f^ra% ^ '^*4 imk ^ ^ ^n<r 

!R 3R TTS^T ^ ^ 

"^T^ 'j^cil «l^l 

#pftR «fT ^ # titt % I 

^Ffpfr ^'cf^ ^ ^ ^ ^1 

^ ^ t 3fk 



f^s[T % srrtT ^ 3^ # 

^frepft ^ ^1 ^ ^ ^ # 

terr^ 

TTsp ^ ^ 1 3R ^ 

^ 1481 ^o ^f ^«n%r ^ ^ #TTt % 
^RT c^ TT?^ W ^ F^ 

5 f^TT^r^Tf^i 

7|^ tr^ ift^ Tf^ 5£|T I sr: 

???Tr % ^FHit TTST ^ ^ 57% 
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1 sflF ^ ^ '^TRiqj q^qvjfli, ^ 
SfcT' ’^TRRcpr^ ^ TT^ ^ 
^RTsilT ^ W ^1 ^RFR W^ ^ 
^rf% 3^ WFTT qr %qq7>T 
77F qqq t qqj qw^f ^ qqqpT c^ 



%l 





TTSqr q RqrRq FT W1 q^RPR, 
■Jn^lfFT, ST^TFTqqqr, ^tFT 3%: 

^1 qrq ^ 3{^TrqqTR ^ 

^ sfk ^ ^tR ^ fWr WK 
%qTl iq Vi^ 31^trm 4K, qtqq%T 



TRq 


WFRT 



TOT 


♦ V^ 


# TTiq w TRqf ^ ^ 3qqfW 

ebr6q i gqf ^ ^ Tft 54fi qFF^ 
•?iTn^ # ^ qwrrsit ^ %to^ 
TT^ ^ TI%qM %qTI ^ 

■^■RT^ # 3R t ^FtR qqt ^ 

■JJcF ^ TOFT^ ^ «(6+i’^l TT^q qq 
qqq ^ TFT m, fWlTO Tflinqq %T 

Tr%cr?Tr^ ^ trti ^ Trqq 

fq^qq qT TFsq ^ TR 

siTl ^ ^ 1509 t 1530 io qq? 


e^wi^ q TR ^ #qq TTTO ^3IR 

qy: ^ qff qiRT ^ q%P FF 

sn^ %rnt TTR ^ sfR 
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TFT ^ f^fr^ 

gR Wl ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ fWRHT 



TFT S fT' ft ' ^ir w ^)' ^ W? 


^^^icpF^Fr 


71^ «l f! ^Fiq'13?f^-^Tf^Fcr^ 
ti 7?^ snwr 

3^ ^ ^ w ^ ^ qrrf^ 

^1 ^ xi4i ^ qr ^?n% 

wrf % ^H^TEPT 

^1 ^ TTf^ 4: 

i^mr # ^mR ^ 

%i epr^TR HTT?mT «TT TTi^^ 
^ TF^rf c^ Tirf^ #3pr 
^ tTiT cit % f^RTPHR ^ ^zrm 

^ t fWr^FR 

TTST ^njfe^TT# I 

fFJifq-TR m: 3f^ SIW # ^ 

^ ^ 3FT^ ^rryf ^ 

RTRT eR^ STTI ^ ■>^lf!ctl 

S^terfr 3{ q'^l' £p^oR ^ RT^ ^ 3^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ SRcR^ 

T^ f^51^ W ^ 3tfW 3T^ ^ # 

a^ TT^ 3Tf^ ^PM fiPT^ I ^ 

^ sn^TR^ 

ITOXT ^ trepq- ^ 

«IT ^ ^ ^ 





^ ^ ssiTI tttfT W 

^ ^ ^a^rSt cff^ 

smr cF?jiT 

TTS^T ^ # 3Tk 

^1 

mrw 

wff ^ ^ ^ fwl 

■^T^TT^ ^ 3f^ ^ 

# ^rt^T 'vjf^l ^ ^ 

^ ^ TT sjTxri ^ 


.ir; 






4^c PqT m I ^ WTTmr ^ 


%1 TTtsiT ^ir% 5£TT 

^ 1510 ^o # 

^i^«lTI 


3Tf^Tt ^fTR^ 





^qffijf ^ IIPIT ’I? 

srnrr ^iti 


jRiik 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^1 

^^3mTTSH3^ 





(iiM mt wmm 


^TITcr 


( - / 


*1 




/\ > 








spraR F3rr sftr ' 




^ ^ # s^t I 




3rnT ^ t ^ STTTT 3^ 

STT^^TW t ^ 

^m^\ M\ t snr^ #fc^ 


^ ^ftoif «RTt ti # 

^ sn^ ^ #: 


c 

^ ^ ^1 m, 

3^7: ^ ^ 


3TTIT1 ^ 

7ITST ottimiF^ ^fsfsr # 

#1 W?r: t H^TNR 3P^ 
# snrr ^ 

oqrTR ^ ^ mi % TOT# 
#3r mrm # 3ftT mr TTt# 3ftT 
^3^ ^ W=^ TOT 


mr 3tf^ % ststo tot 
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Trn^ 3^ 3m ^ ^ 3fT^ 



f3TT ^ tl 

^ STsf t '^4-H’ 1 

t 3f ?Tc? 5R-'^ ^ sn^TTEIF 

sTT^t^ 3nt^ ^-sn-] 


^ WfTTl "JTI^r r^ ^ 

^ 3rf^ sTTi afK 

Wermr ^jirar ^ ^ 

^ %w: ^1 

^ 31^ 75^ 
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f'iPSm 

is ' / Vy. y V 'T^** ^ 


PT¥Vr; 

Ck'<.>rv'v"v 


!7^ 




iWV 





• » • 



^iw^wnR 




■V'!^ 


« • » 







The territorial water of Indlcr extend into the sea to o distance of twelve 
noutlcal miles measured from the oppropriOte base line. 
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i kA 



























ci(^ is[^i w\ 


snt^ ^3TTi ^ ^ 
f^^ld £l'+> ’T^ ^ 


ter ^3^ 

^ ^ €rcp «f[i 


ECcmKiCSESlKU 


[HU 


tl 


^ ^ ^ ^ # 3p^ ^ ^ 

■^TcTT^ ^ ^ ^ 3ftT Wr^r^T: 3F3 t 



mK 




m^r> f% mm^. 


sfk ^ 


UlPija 


^ q^qri WW qq- ^ 

taF^r ^ 

^ t?n1^Tqj d(lq^ qq 

q5T m I ?rpr 

3T^ qj^ ^3^ ^ ^ 

«Tri ^ ^ # ^5gr ^^rqn- 


q qri 

^ srfqtqrq- ^ q-^ ^ fFiqj 
tl Js Bldl^ (1452-1519) ^ ^ 
qr^rr srRrq' qfe^aisjq 
fVqqi'K qri ^ st^ 

oR aisqqq qt tl 







inmf 3^ ^ ^ 1 


^ ^ TT^ ^ «rr aftr 

t ?rto ^1 j^iF^'ar ^ ^ 

eft ^ ‘^Tfk ^ ^Rf^-Fff 3ftT 
oirfrF ^ tarsif ^'m w 

3r52m^R^«TTi 

^ 3{^ tot # ^ 





^3W ^Rt 3Tto 


gemfiiBaiPEKip 


wff^ ^ sftr 'd’iei’ ^ 

t ^ ^ cIT^ 

ST^cfjf^%3TO^T 
t ^ cRTO ^ ?ftl ^ % 
WTOZlrff cR 

^ cp^WcTTSF ^1 wm 

• o 

^ ^ Wl ^3TT^ toTFT cT^Rfm 


TTJp 


llEl^iBKUIClKaKKiiU 


^ I 


w ^ ^TTO' 

f^iR# ^ ^ 3TO?T 

^1 ^RT# SRR W Tr#T 

3^ ^Tif^r t w ^^RRT t 


<?7m 


3T^?JR^»JT W 


tot stt ^ %TfW ^ 

^ ^ TT^j? ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ «TTI ^ 1453 ^o # 

gnzto ^ ^ snwT 

fW aftr w ^ ^ f^i 

irf^Rr ^ ^ ^ ^ 

q[^ ^ cl^ ^ !TTO ^ 


oqrmrrcp^sr^ wi 
# totW ^ feiT qf srrsRRcf ^ 

TOf^%# W3^ 

w Tipf ^ I 


41^^41 -^TcTTs^t ^ ^srgR 3pr tw 




'jriL! 


a^E^ac^ 


^ErRT3n% 
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^ 3TR^-iT^ 


[ttnrr^^’sr 

spTn^ «sni 







wfrrr ^sfTcrr STTI 


H{I> 

. Li 





TTf^ ^ t TRnt ^ % 3^ 

^'^ # wtM # w^ 

^1 ^ o^ 

3te ^R-RT ^ ^ SpJT W 

^ ^PiTR RF «rr ^ 

# ^ ^ trf^ ^ ^ oZfFT^ 

RT ^ 3^ 7T^ cj^RK ^ 

W ^ ^ ^ R^ ^ Wl 

^ RRTf ^ snfr bRiRf^t 

oITTRR ^ ^PRTR T^ % 3fk 

5RTRR # RTT ^SR ?R 


% R? RR 






«fri 


RR^fV-RlRT 

3fr^ smftRT # 

RR ^ cj^ TTR ^ RI 
qrr # IjfUfRR ^ oRIRlkiff ^ RR 





frC^R^^5!^^ RFf 

tl 3T^ 1^. 


tj^ cpT^ # %i ^ # 

Rf^’JTPR^R^ ^ ^PT 

R^’ STR^ sfh: RTF # sik % 



RkR^ XtIVrT # 


3R:^ if# TFR RT FFFFFF^TRtl 

FT[# Rk RT i^RR RTR FT 1 ^RTF ^ # FR# RF# R#RT# aRT 1 

FT^ ^ ^kFR 3rtor # f#R Rj 1488 ^o # srrs >iT^4. - a^ fkxrrsr. ^ 
t FF f#it FlFf #r RFF ^ RRRi'l 0 3 T#Rf # RlVFljV F F^ l Fd FTFT 
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^ ^MH'I 

j * • 

g^ ^ 3iVhl'+'l ^ ^rt^ ^tt^IT 

3f^ (#q- 3TrF ^ cT^ Wl 

g <l<re^ f^-'^TFn’% r^^l^ ^ 

iTprf cpr fq sn^ 

^ctJ’K ^^WI 

1498^o^^TKcT 
’fFfT l 3R^ ^ 

mm t ^ ^ 



3fTwrr 3^ 3n^ ^ ^qrm 

3FRT 3TteR ^ f^l % 7T^ 

Trart mm % 




srf^RM % 




m{ 451FR ^ ^r^sfiTF ^ 4PT mri 
Qp|^5f^ ^ ^1-41 ^ ■F^ % 

triV^ ^ fVm # ^FiT? ^ ^f5^ 
eft ^ WeT ^ ^snt^ ^ 

^flT^ ^ ^'% vjI H cbl (1 ^ «ft 

^ t STTiftHR # ^JTFT^ t l 

»TiV^ c^t 3ft^ mn 

3^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ mef ^ ^ ^ W=(eTT 

«TT1 ^ 

^1 ITF 1492 ^o c^t 11 










^ ^ ^ ttit ^ ^ 

m, vfmi ^ \ 

^IW<Tn' 31#CTTt ^ 

1519^0 

^ 3rf^^ fW ^ Wl 

^ Tqpf ^ w ^ w 
'TiTT Tif^w ^ ^ t ^ 


%r ^ ^ ^ #Tr, ^ 3^ 



I?r ^'TT T^ w 1^ ^^aif 

^ >1*=^ r<+>'Mi sftr ^FT ^ *11 "^^1% 

STTTri 

Wl 

%ff^ ^ 7TTT oqjqR afk W ^ 


# ^T?R # ^ ^ 


9^ m HT’TR ^ ^ TEpTr ^ 

^ ^ ^TTf^ ^ ^ 

^FTTi 9T ar^^jfsr e?^w^rarfcp^^ 

^ ^ anm ^ artr^ ^sr ^ ^ 

afr^ ^ ^ ^■'fN ^ Tl I afir ^ 

HRT ’'Tf^r an# PjRI# 3TT!TR 9T t 
TIFfto# ^ETR^^I ^ 


t aFTTcTR ^3W i: 

# 3^ ^5## 

aite TT^ ^«iT 
^RTT^'f^rri ^tspRTi 


3# 


(^«ff^T) % f^5R#t 

































^ %s nrf^ # ^ ^ 

I ^ wJr ^ 

cR^lT |3TT ^STOT 3N^ ^ 

3itrffr ^ ^ ^ ^r^PcTT srr 1 

^ ^ wfr 

f^snr ^ 'T^ ^ ^ # 

TT TeRT ?Tr 13 feg# 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

TP^I 3T^ ^ w cf? ^ 

ifM^ ^1 

^ ^ ti ^ m % 

3lf^ ^ % ir^ ^qPT % 

^’TT^ ^IR% ^ t ^JTPTlf^"^ 
^ 3rsr ^TRPT # T^ ?sipf ^ 

cTSP # ^ t cFT ^ W^Tf 
Tf?(T «m TTcf^irW ^ 3r^ T^PR # 
qT?Tf # qiftiT 3TR^ 3^ 3f^ ^ 

jTR j|:_fen^ srr^ 
f^pgr^LS^ qr I iw^3r«f 
fSfT # anr-’TR ^ 

F^3Tf ^ ^ ^ fW 

SIT 3ftTRfTt srf^TTf^ ^ 
qiRfifr «fr I M^i'lfW^# 

3T^ ^5RT^ ^ are# 

# cTt^ 3^ W an# erf% 
#TrfrF#5fRTI ^^PR^«!Ti#% 
^ cR # r^qT#T ## t ^ 

m«T ^ ^ ^ I t ^RW# # ^3nT 
#"^'R|{1 ^ ^ #T ^TFR ^ ^ 
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^ q^ ^ ^ ^1 

3^ ^q?r ^Tpr qq 

qff ^ ^ ^fep m ’rM 

T^f qq 3r?2m ^ ^ 3ftT ^ 

oi r f^^ ^ -ci^iq »-^- ^ ^ 

^ aftr qq ^ %l 

^ qqw 3rq% q#fTf sftq 

snfW^ I 

% ^ % sqrqR cp^ 

^ qr # apir ^r#?, 

^fc^JFpq, P^ sfk tqqrq? # ^ 

^wq^rfN^^qxri 
^ ^ 3Trq 3k ^rq?^ ak 

3i3R^^ qrdi^ qkiR sk^ 

qq-qqq fqr 

snf ^snr 3?t?t^ 

qkfiqi 

3rwmq 3k ^qrqK # w ^ ^ 

' q?fq(^ 3k #q # qcFT qqr q#T ^ 
^ kff # ^qFT qq qq^ ^ ^ 
mfkp «fri sfa[^''qq t 

qq^ifWr (ftkff) m ^ ^ qq 
^ srfkF qqrqqm^t ij^ff ^irf 
qri w wr qqj^ 
f^qrkq ^ ^ qri ^ irqj krq 
#qki^ sr^f^qr sk qmr qqpr qq 

©S CV 


J 


qtqrfqr^ I qqr^qtq^i^ 

Jjrf qq #??r q^fa'df^T qTI 

*d * ' 

^q>^dl qrf^ 'dqcpl sirWqj^f^qk 
3krq?qr^3kM<q<Tqi4) «fri %q 
#«fkrtp ^ qq ^ fiw m\ kit 
?k % ^sr # ^^qqq ^kqkr ^ 
^mqrq^qTsk ^ fkiqkr ^ 
#: ^3tTfr-qf^’^ ^ ^ 

fW w qri 

qri t 

fkii ^ q-sq k-1 qk uqp ? k q> 
qqr mfkp qrr^ ^ ^Tq% stfkp 


drPm# qri ^ qtq ^ sknprcf 
^ fktsr q# qR qri q? q?r 
qf^qfcT ^ ^ qq^3kr?qr (f^ckf) 
?Tq ^ q#T fWr ^kff tNrr- 

^ ^ qqrf^ qq^ qp^ I |, 

qfRfTRtiT ^ kqrqq^ % ^ k 

kiR kqr^ ^ qqrq 

fW teq^ #qkrq? ^ qk kt 

^^tqnr qR^ ^t ^ kr 

^jqqq qjqq-qr ^ qf t 

q^^ t ‘kim-1 qr # qqM # 
snf%%#qt ti qrtfFqsqf^ 

# 3k ^ ^ qgr qr^ 

!k # ^ q^ ^qqr kq^ ^ 

^ q# 3n% qr^t t ^ 

T^ ^qrf^l fq# q^ ^ 

3k qqr qR 3nqT kq% fickit ^ ^ 

k^TTepf qq k^fqjq 3Tq% 

# ^ 3k qxk qFRf qr ^ ^3IT | 
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^ #?: %r # arfferq^ ^ 

#>T<Nvftftr^ 

?pf-f^5r ^ T?: 

^ t sr^cp tot ^ ^ ^PT 
srffer^ 5!TT 3T^ #T ^ ^ ^ 
f^ar^TFti ^ SR-trcp^ 

STT sftr ^3^ ^ % 3R^ fCT 
ot(^ ^ ^\ TT^ TI^ ^ 

f^w3ff #m 
^ -y rib r ^ T ^ ^ 

1T^ g^ 3fcf ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^sr ^ 

TTTf^ W, ^ 

siifyiTN '41i % ’T# ^ c^FT 
f^i "hRR^ l # 3nt^^ 

% ^sr % Tj^ ^ 

^ f^ '- qi ^ cp^^Ri (% 

^ #n- # # ^ m 

f^sr ^ #1 m 3TRtTR snf^ 

^snr 3fr?tTR cp^j^irti ?ji^ # 
^5r f^^RFSR % ^rfWpR^ ^ 
^-WTT# ^ #«frfW 3^7: 

wCr ^ ^ # ®-qRrf<TTf ^ 

^itt^ ^RtTR ^ f^RKSTRT ^ 
fW a^ ^T!5R?rr WT 
#l TftTff % srfto^ 
^ ’f^hft ^4 sn^ iTRTff 
^r 4» T ^ # ^Tff^ # vdc^lfecf 


fW W 3^T5^ # ^ 

f^l 3 Rff ^3^ f^^qPT^ 

% % r=h^ ^i^cpK ^ 'tRcf 

^^SfTI W^, Rf aftr^E^t^ 

% 3FRT ^sr ^ afrr y) iTte 
snf ^ T^t^PR ^ f^i w?r ^ 
smf ^ TiR^ ^ ^ 

Wl ^ ^ ^ ^^TTTM % 
%Tte ^ ^ yRt^ 3^ 

fW?:*JRr ^ BraTT I 

# sn^ ^sTR ^ ^ 
^ 3!^ ^ # fsTlf^FP ^ 1 
gsiR % r«RS yfdf9hi4T # ^ 
^ ^siR ^ T^ ^ an^ 

^arfl # #5£Tfep w 3TRtTR ^ 
%?^^PTT^^I #«flf^snft^SIR 
cp^ # to^t arroT ^1 ^TT 

^ap ^ cpT 

m an^ t ^ 

^fTR^ ^ SRf-TOT ^ afr?: 

#!£ftf^ ^ f w ¥SIR f ajRjlpR 
c4^ ^ t fW I 

^ aftr arf^ TOTRT^ ^ WI 

^ ^ ^ f^sr ^F5RT qr 

^ ^ ^ snftfap ^FcpcpPTTw 

m a(k ^ fW ^ mi m: 
^ w?: ^ snf-Mfmrf ^ str- t 

^ (Inquisition) 



t 3TT^ Wl eillHlW ^ 3{f^t3rf^#©Tr 


•iKiK 




^tcTT^ 




1% ^ xn^ ^1 % # T-^THd srrff # 

^ sn^r^T^ srf^ ^ETfensiJT ^T ^ sfiT #nf ^ ^ 


%i STT^ grf^ 

?Tif ^ ^T#f ^ s^T I 


% 3{R^ ^ rr?: !fft-?ft^ ^ # 


3^ 

^1 


sTs^te t teh- 


ffl SfcT^T^^ 

# ^#tenr ^ 


^ te^ ^ 


^f # 
w' 


-■*'**■ 


jgRMIElinp^EiU 


*^IB’^IBK||r^ 


3TTqi WT 3R^ 

oqitiiM # TT^ HifnK ^ 3rT% 

3{tePR^^«n’i 

^miTT ^ w" ^ ^ 

^ yR ^ wm T^ # ter ^3^ 
^riVr^t trterr, afh: ^ 

^’snte^ 3TT^ t 

■H^l^ # STfcTf^RT 3TTf^ aRq" 


3Tf^ tm ^ ^fTR^^rterf ^ 
w^ # ter ^ w t ^ ^ 


%l %^ wr^ 3RSTP5t^r? 


¥TlTrT IJTTT 

r^ ^4 ^TRcT t Wft # snW 
# qteiT^ ^1 wr ^fTror ^ 

t sfw 

^«nter 3 r^ arnj 3^ 
te?ti ^ 3te 
^ 5qT te TTWf ^ ^ETTRT te 3TW 

f^T^ ^ ate ^ ^ 

THT^sqr^RifiA< vdddl^aprw^Wl 
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^ ^ ^ i^sjt 

w^r^TRK^fW^I 
^ ^ ^ mm^ T?t 

^1 3il <4 rW ^ w>^ 3Fir iTw 


srrit mte ^ 

%l ’T^TW-^TRR' ’7f<^rM TT^ 

wf «TTI 

^^Tcn- ^ m ^ f^i 

3TEP^ w ^ ^ m I 


sr^arm 



'ar' % ^P«TJT ^ '3TT' % ^TJapT % ^ 'fT^TCT ^«nf^ 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


3T 


1. frqPT ^’TOf^ ^ ^ ^ 


^ Cv 


ttbtk W ^ WT ^ 

C\ 

rfSF^ # STcT ^ ^ 

cpr WT ^ T?T «TT 1 


5. r'lP'^rdd 


3TT 

j. ^ tor^K TFST / .1 

_ \ O . 

^ W1 

2. t STFfT Sfr?: ^ ,^, 

^TTOT^WrfWl 

3. ^iIt^ttf ^ sTtf^ ^nr^ ^0 
■^■M^'ETtf^ ^ iW I 

4. W % 31W #C J-, 

Wd’^VRTJTfWl 

t 

5. ^ 25 ^ ^=qTWf 

o c^ /^ 

•^rra^sR^t-H giAidi ^1 ^ ■'' 


II. ^ ^paRt % ^ ^ ^35r% c^tae|?i t fsrir 

•^T5^ HT % 45) p31TT; 

1. ^ 1526^0 C.^ yf^'^ Acsht ^ x?:^ ^ ^35i,f^r?r^. 

^ ^ ^ 9Rrf^ Mil (dl#^, ctWt, ^T^W, fflR, ^RT^ 

TFIT^) 

2. 7T?' ¥^1^ SfT .^ ■^¥¥r ft ¥?T^ '^TratP ¥¥ WcTT i^TcRT 

.irfe¥¥^ afr site-^wr^^ ftr^crri (^t^r, 

f¥r^ sitr^w, 3fW¥ft¥, ¥?T^ 

3. % 1453 io k.l .^^pr ¥TT¥ S37T^.. 

^f ¥|¥T afr?: ^ ^ ^1 (^Sd’dddl, 

3P=rerfr, r4'ir4¥^,#3fm) 

4. - 1^1 ^4 TPT # ¥^.f o ^ ¥?¥ ft ^ 3^ ¥¥^ % 










/ 


.TTST ^ WT ^ W1 (1453, 1530, 1543, 

f^TSiWR:, tw) 

5.^ ^RcT tjT^p ^ 3frC 31^ . 

^ ■^TPT ^ 3rtr% TOTjcr T«nw (^^iriT, '^^rr?, =n^, 

31's«I|41, h■<I'^ il) 

6...;.r...^^ t 

f^.. y:{...-^ s^ti 

f^T#TRf 3rr vi114'd, 

7;.'.■'T?^ tr^-f^=fT^ SIT ^ aprft^ ^ ^ 

^ .w w I feiTT^, ^nr^ f^'STmr, 

STFtfiTft t^tepr) 

m. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ t? ^IrJnF ^ HrR% '?T’ TTT 

'■^' f^rer^ w?: 

1 . 1 545 ^0 t ^prfW # ^ ^'^"k^TTF W w |f '. 

2. ?T^ 1453 to # tp]7^ tt^ oi^RrCl W Tm ^ W)?45^ 

3. 31Ff<?^|-^l"< ^ WfK ^ 3^ '4^TO Tt to ^ ^ I' 

4. 4TOTl'^c| ^ ^ XPT^ ^ 3nW ^ ^ 3Tftl^ TPT 

C cs 

31^ # Tf%?T ^ WI 

5. ^ 1498 ^O f^-THiTT 3PT q^ir<^t ^31^ ^iTTT^ ^ 

TIZ 93: I v/' 

IV. 5fHr Tfir %-grTTr 

1. ^ t 9^ % S^ wf 3TP#^ 

2/?tr?Tr?3|^STr?^33Rf^W5TW49fM?9F^3p^^3rT^ 

3rf^ T?Trr Tft 

3. W5IT^ TprEff # 9^ ^ W 3ftT ^jra^PT 43TT 'Tp!9TrrT 

1^? 

4. I^SOT^ 7PT STT? ^3r99 93^ mw fw 9ncT^ 

5.9#9^^-%ird^f^T^^9TW3mT? siT? 

6. 'M^rf’ SfT^ ^ 991 3T«f t? Wcpr9^9T99T99T9 w? 

7.95hf^fcRT afh: # ftrsRff ^ w afrn: t? 

8. r^4l-iisf 9T Pc^ 99 9^ 99f cp?T ^91911? 

9. 9TRT # ftTTT wtTOf ^T ^ 









TfTfrff ^ ^ ^Kcl ^ 3TFFR 

o 

10. RTcn^ ^ ^ %R ^srtte ^ ^ 

f^^nfW ^ w? 

V. <'>ri4<+ < cTTnJ; 

1. ^r ^ ^ f^RT^ q% sfr?: 3R5 i ^ o-ifmT^ 

m.\ 

2. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^3ft ^ tttt; ^ ^ ^r 

#?: ^ ^ ^sTRf ^ M ^ ^ JIM # I 
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3!W 


^ 1556 ^ 0 m ^ ‘^?rn^ $ 

^ 317?)^ ^ ^K?W ^41 ^ 3rT^ ‘^IpTh ^ y^'iS cpT'‘ 

^5® 3T^STr $ s||^45 ^ ^ HI ^jjj—^,-yiil-J^ ^ - 

^ TO N3m^TfVe4 ^\ 3fW ^ TOSPT^ sft 1^ sfe 3TO^, 

^ 3r^ 3fh: w # ^ ^1 ^ 

^ 3i R4 y I kf'^>41 

%-^IRR # 3n^ m ^ 

% w ^1 f^3^5iw^ 

Tf^ ^ ^niT I ^ ^ «RT^ ^ ^ 3r4«p( ^ W^ 

0 6 * O 

3rw w ^ ^ ^ w ^ TTRR ^ $ 3Rr ^ cl? 

3N^Tr3??r^7nR^^M^ ^ ?r Ptt 4? ten ^ 

sftT^^tetRTWtTOTmi ^ ?rRf^ teif 4cr^ # 

'<iTi< ^Hcl ^ '3ITRR I^ITI ^3^ 4l<?14l ^ 

441^ ^ ^414 ^ 3i«i4< (^^11 <M ^ teiT ten w^ ®fcp^ ?r 

TT^TrTO'<tete4^??44Ti 

^ ^ ^ t ^ 3 iTi ^ # m fter ?r 

w^i!(^^ itot)^ r1?r 

h 



cR^ w^ ^ teciT ^ 

m 31^ # m«r 

f^l ^ ^ ^ ^ 

f^m ^ ^ ^ % 

^ f^srftr ^ ^ ^ tt^i ^ 

sM ^ Tl^Mjff ^ ^ 

R ^ f^Twr f^i ^3^ w 


<M ^d WnPT 3^ 

«l^d-^ cR f^<d( 

rjfsrm < 
3nt %r ^pnaiA 


r^ir mm 

STTl ^HTM ^f 





#%l ^^chl <|U|1 




^R^ ^ ^ f^ar ^ % I 



^ w 




mm ^ ^ ij, 

^TRw 3^ w? ^ wm 



^ ^ r?-m3TT tt 3mT ^RrtT ^ I 

^ w<rd ^ f^m WK f^i w 

^ ^PR^ 3^ '^T^WRf ^ f¥ 
WRT % ^ m mm t TRT ^ 
^ ^ 31^ 1^ mmm ^ f^fRr% 
^1 WRT ^ ^qPTTf^, 3R^ sftr 
^ ^ ^^-ff % mm %i 

^RTcJ^ ^ ^ STTI ^ 

^ sRRf c^ ^ f%^Rr cR^ ^TT¥r5^T 

m ^ m'AT^ ^ % 


1595 io ^ SRRT ^ cF^tTR, 
f^U, Fftm, FSSr 3fk SRdTT- 
f^TRTTF ^ f^l Wt 

^FRT ^ ^ m wft ^ 

cs o 

arf^jcpR^311 wI 

^5TT RfVFiT ^ W t f^TW 

#R[T^^taI ^«r^^ST 
s^Var iri^ # ^ST Hj^nto 
^?J 3^ 3Tto F? Fqi M3_# 

^lllLIg^ I 3RJ1^ ^ f^Fl 

^R^ # 3rf^ 1^ iTi 

fW IF 3T1F1 ^ f^ 
RT SftoR V# f( IF ^ 
R-rIW ft 3rf^JlR ^ ^r^PFT FI 
FFf^ 3fFRFlFC TFHT # f^W 
sif^RTR 3TT^ 131TI xiF^3ir5FM 
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f^sr ^ m% '^TiWw- 

sr^iTcFPR % ^Hl) ^ 3TT^ TFj^ 

^ ten te ^ter # tera^ 

^ 1^ tTMW ^ tenr ^ 
Wl sr^P^ 3T^ ^ «T^ ^ 

Wl 


TSTTRR 

Wff ^ '^IRR-TO^ ^ 

temR ^«Tr K??r #w % 

^ SKl ^ ^ 

YTRR-ytenff ^ ^te«Rr sft i tet 

#?: tef ^ y^TRR ^ 

Trft^ ter wi ^nte'wr^ 

^«nte sriterte" # ^ T^" 
terwi 

ter ^ w ^ ^ ^ te te w 

f¥ te^t # ^ Titer ^ ‘?TRfiT 

3nt^ ^ w t TT wr 

^ 3r^ fte %% 

wi 

amnciicji O ^gL^m^^Lzngg:- 
srte l^ te jppr-teTO^t I FT 

rr^, sifted te FFTte 
tete" ^ rF FT FFTTF te ^jTTFT 

FTl vj’^ yl Fs^T 'FTFT FTI 

FF^ ^tef ^ ter ^_5FFR 

ter-FFT ter fti 3rftete"te 

FTFTTf F^ te ^ ^ ^rFTTF 10 t 

5000 FF^#te^l tetewR^f 


^^cj^M^Tf ¥[J^ 


^ srfteft W ^PRTR FT FF FT TM 

FT I ^HTTFr W Ff^ 'FTF^TTF ^ ^fte 

cpTFT FTFFt"^ te FF FF 
FTRT F^ FR riF^ FT I FF^t 

FteT# teFF FTf^Tte 

tefcft ^\ "ff FFFT fw te 
Sitet^te FTFT^ ^ ‘te FT 
ftenF RFFT FTl FW te 
FFTIFFTT ^ ter FF 'FF' FTT^ 
tet «fr Fte FR FF^ FT I 

te ^ te RF^ te srfteT 

te RFFF FFFT tefelMI ^ 
FTl STFiFR^FFFFteFTf^ 
FFFFFTT 3TF?fT ter FF Fter FW ^ 


^TFTF teP 3TFtef ^ FFT^ TTRR 

^PTFT FTl FF 3TqRTTf ^ rTF% tep 

FFTFte ter te te ^i, 

teTRFTFFRR 



ter % FF^r ^ ^FTF FFFT 
FTl ^FFTT^ teFtef FFFFW 
^ FT FT te ^ te ^ FFrTFFFT 

^ srfterteT^ FTl tete 
fir ^Fte artetetet te 

tesr^teTTFTI TFFTFTFTFTF^W^ 

#teT?FT 

FTrteTrteTt ^ Fte ter tfr 

FimFteFFr FTl TTc^ 3 RF Slftet 

tew te RR# Ffte ^ Ftef 

?ITr te FTT FFT FF %FTR TW FT I 

Fte teFte#teFFFFT^ 
teateteiFFfr ^"i tete'WFJ 
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cpt ^ <=11^ oppff ^ 

Icfimi m: ^7IT 
31^^ il'jTRF^ t Wf m #C 

^ WT >T I 

-STHT ^ STT^ V'Jifl ^ WT^ 
^3#^ ^tcTT ^ <5i(f^ 

^ TTsnr^ 

# IT^’TT ^ 3fT^ «Tr f^5T^ 7^t% % 

^ 

^1 

MJH HTW'^ 

^3{T «fTl ^ ^ ‘^T^ W# 
t# ^ «?t'M <T'4!JT7ft ^ I SfflT# 

mililsbMJt WT 6l'Wri][_ ^ 

t qr! w 



TOI^ t ^ ^3TT 5^TT 3fk 

•cp^ ^ ^ TTcp ^nr^ t wptt 
«TTI 3Tto 

llw ’STT ^ 




# ^1 #fR ^ ^ 

STTI 



^ ^ TRafT^ ^ ^srar ^frr 

3^ ^ ^ %7iy 

^^P^STTI 3FJT srffeRjfft ^ ?Tr 
^ ^ 3TF3T ^ ^3rn: Mirror # 




W 

^ «1T 3{toK ^ 



^Pt 3R ^>5f-cp^ ^ dc|l^ ■^!rr 
^t=R^lf^ T?:;«TTI ^ 

^ Wtt 

^ ^ ^ 

^Tept ^1 cpt^RM ^ ^ tf^ 

^ ^ HRT^ ' l f ^fd< Tf 

^ 3RdT STTl ^ f^srr t 3TT^^ 
inMr ^ ^ ^ f^fSRTT «?T 1 wwT 
^ Tsrdw^T siteifr cpr ^ ^ 

3PP^ ^ ^ fW 






^«rnT ^ ste WT cT^ Tm ^ ^ 

^ ’^71^71^ ^ WT STT 3n% 

wim «Tri 

'sitT: ^ ^rffefcpT^ TTcp. ^ 

f «TFT ^ ^ WT ^ T? W 

^ ^ T^^Mldkd WT. r^Ml 'dm I 

yi'41d‘^M ^ d'^l<s 3^ ^ 

■?lf^SfTT^ ^ afrc t ^-t ^ ^ 

tlftRTT^ ^ W «IT 1 

ij^T^ Xl^ c^ ^ ^tjTff t SH w<r 
^ qri TTcp mw{ «TT ^ ^ 
afk oMHK ^1 ^ 

ITM § PR Slf^Tcpi^ # ^ ^ ^ 
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«fTI ^ ^ 

m 13TW 
°'4cTtcl '+><^ ^1 

M-yRl SfcFR ^I6'HI ^ ’T^ 

^ ^ t^ t 

Sff^iPPtW ^ ^ ^ 
ter PjRW ^sTPfk cj^ ti 
sftor^ sTT^ft ^srriftT t wr 
^ ^ ter ^ ^TTSR ter 
^TTI ^ ^ srfterfte ^ ^TTTR ^ 

sr;^ t ter fte ^n?rr ^rr 3{cr: w 

srr^^’^ ^ w m 

liter t fWiT ww^ ten 

C\ 

^n^R:#te 

te nr^^^nrcTT nri te ^ tete 
^ 3RnT-3Rm ?te f' te: 

wr-wr nr ^ n ^ tec 
ter WT ti 3 r: ;ew^ # te 

q-ih ^t?TT t ^^HTR ^ te'^^CRr 

nKn-^enm Tc fte ^i^wwx 

^ ^jter nrwr ^ 
te^tenn^ftete ter^FTR 




te: ter ^ fteRr ten ten 

wnrqi wtenm^tete^^ 

te tenr nFcT ^1 31^ % ii^ ^ifR 
^rte ^ sitet 'dM'Ji nr fternr npi 
Rtet ate TO TTOT t te ftenr 
TRn ter f"! 

WTTT ^ ITO nR te TOT ter «n 

fterrter^TOFri fW.TRTOte 
terror ^ wnr i m k ^ te 
TOrfcT^te ^ ^ '^'MiMK-'aR%te 

nronTOmri 

^ ^itete te TOte teftetet te ^ 

te: TOFT te xr^ ^ te m 

cFPteter #I w ^^\^\(i te ^ 
terr te nrr ^nte ^fftt nwm nsi 
te'FTT, Wn te TO cFP % te ^1 

nnn TO TOTO ^ nro n5M ^f te 
tetetei TOn^TOnTOnrn^cr 
tete tecw ti TOcr ^ ^mte 
nnt, ter, ‘Rter te tot^ teM 
te^te %i 

finite TOTO # te?j ^ ter ^ 
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5|ct5®l < ^ M (pHI-fella’ll 

te 5RT ^ ^ ^ qf^cT 

«rr 3k 3rk ^ f^Tf^ 5Rk t ^ 

3TW WT tar I ^3^ 

sf^ q^c(rc^< kff sk 


3^ TFsrw w# 

^ 1^ ^ ^ t f^if^ Hqf^ 3k 

% A # T^TRR # wf 
3Rt % WT# w w^ 11 
3k ^3^ Mr ^ ^ MW Tfsff 

3w wwfr # HR^ k ^iWi^ 
ikm 'wrw^’ 



# k ^ sft 3k ^ ^-# 

k^3ff ^ ^tW 5iTri 

y ic^fdcp t ^3w^ ^ k 1 

^ ^ S7T Mfk ^ w^ 

F^ ^ fWrFf # qr Tkrkkf ^ 

^ ^ qrwT 

^ 3k 3rfkP -^-Ftwr t f%PT qq 


ck-fkrqF qRclT T?[cTT ^T, ^ ^ 

3TWF3Ri'3k’M'^ I 3H5^^k 

'3®gi3!li3Tq5^ q5T wk^r) 

# wtt 3^1 'hH^ 
3T^Rkl^i3EgiS^. !^,t I W 
WT # mp[^ ^ FkM, WF^ 3k 
oil cj f STT q^r M kqr w 11 
M" ^ ci?F ki q?F qqk 
qk kqr w ti k^t qr 

3k ^r cpto kwcTT 


3k ^ ^ sRqkf ^ 

^rfkPT i^i tew ktecT t 
3k ^tet ^ ter te" 3k 

Wte WT qtef k FT TMTsfF w 
te WMR sk 3RWW WW 

• o o o 

^ wrw ^ teit ^ fte 

# cw^ wwTT skq' 3]^i ^wte, 
k'Tqqm sk kkr ^kr mw ^i 
^ 3TTW k k ^ 11 
k Tww sk site q?wk kt 
TTFfm ww kSr 3k 
^ ww' <1 q I ffl te IWT# 

cpi" cpT^q kkt qrk wwpTwq ^ q?cf 



^ skte 


te WT w, #r^kteR 

Wl 'd'frl^ 3Tk= Wk k WWT 



k^T^teri TFTqMlk^THTt 

wtkkr w krk Tfqsr ■pf 

"Snw ^ k wqkr ^ ^3Trk TTFTT fkk 




•II 



i 


t 


.■ 


4 





3{cljoR 

t WW, ^S!T 

^ 4[ 3{^ 

^ifhf «nn^ ^ ftFRfr t" i 

^ STT^ te l^TR # 3Tcp^ 

gRT ^ ^ST ^ ^ 

g#tl ^ed'Hd cPRT ^ l» tttt 

TfEb^ t SRpft WR fH^- 

#fr, ^K"^ii ^ 3r^ 

t, t Rif t ^ 

f^pc^ ^ RT^ ^ ^ t 

tawtl 

Cs 

^TPf IRP fV^TRT *+>ld«b ^ Ft^ ^ ^ 
^T^FTR^tl RWsfNft#R^ 

RcbR^ # T^ tyyr^ 3^ RPJ 

^ tl 

^ ibRTr# wr rrfjf^r % 

3yRf^ RK#T ^ 3T%ib 

f^^^FTR RF^ #, ^ TC 

^Tyf^R SfSirRT R^Tsff F?t 

o 

fW^F?rFTf^I RTR# WT 

^ f^RF TT^TT^ff ^ ■^TFRF^ 
3^ Rf^ ^ f^R^ ^p?TT rT ^ RfT I 
3|^<+> <.1RHd ■^CTFr^ff ^ RF^ FT RF 
FRTFFRT'f^^FTTT^^'tl fFlFRRT 
Rtf^ ^ Rf^, ■fR RFTR F^ 

RcRT FT RRT t ^ RF 

'M FRR: t, 3RRRft % RFFRTT FT 
RFRT t"! 

RR^ ^ ETlf^ 

R%^ ^ ITcb RRKR ^ 

FR IRTFF5TFT RTI F# TRTF FT 



3TRJRT ?IRf # tefci! FT 

f^FTTiWf RRRTFT RTI SfFFT # 

!JTf#RRTRT3Tf#fN^-^#| RF 

RRRR RRFT RT f¥ Fc^ £Rf fSTRT 

^"sftr RRFT11 FRiF^STlTR^f 

^ RT R^ SRif # RTRt rtf! # 
zrT RRR RRf R^ RT t FTT^ 
f^-^RTRR RTT^TT# Ttl RF ^ 
RRrf ^FRT RTFRT ^ ^ R# SPfff # 
^RlRRTRf % ^ ^ #T ^ R^ RRf 
# 3|r|^R|fiyRf ^RTRTT ^ RTR RcFF 
RR R^l FR^^ FR^R^ RRf 3^ 
RFR(^‘ ^ STTRT^ ^ ariRl^R fWf¥ 

t 3TTRT RR# RTR FT f^RK- 

^RRf^l 

FRTFTrar^ ^ RR# FF# ^IH-£[^ 
^ RTRFf 3RRI RK # FTR^t, 
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a#?: r^' ^ ^ 

3TFff^ 

wi q % law 

4 ^3^^ 13i:q% wft ^ I ^ 
^<qcTT sir^ ^ ii\ 

'dM'+i 3 !IhT’iC l terr ^ 


^ C^ vdM^^r^ 3i'+>«l< c^ 3r?^ !pff 

apT im ^TRR W^ PcI^fVRr 


■■V< 

",‘5' ■.'.". .*V*. •*. 

V,i r' ' ' . <■■ -.* 


•■•''' ■' '"'i.* :v';'^-^*'.••^■*•'*-*' ••;. 

- .... r •;'4 J i .;■ I • • ' » 

■ .^: ^riaiaigsJ Mia 

.j 1 r»:.u£&aa8t^BB^3iiMiMMVSNIIr- \)‘f::{\ 


iSl.-5.^Vv 





















3{^ ^ fd ■q I tPci ^ 

^ ^ tor ^ 

^ r<^lMl 't’l '3’d^ STT^TT 
^ xr^Tpqri ^3^ T^;nx 

!?Tto -to w WR toi ^ ^ 

sftr wt ^ ^ 

api to w «iTi 
?top wf 

ftoPT mto STT trap aPT !JTf 1 

srap^ % w ^ ^ 

^Eftor ^ ^ 3to cpr 

3TTS!TrtoF t i to to 

tofap to % ftoff q^r to 
tori to' to to ^toidi ^ 


JIR7* 


tor ^ ^ tosr tor ^ 

to ^-%-cFR- qxsf # T^ 


"rjiB! 


■ir»«(2||||^ 


WXT 

W3 


I qto ^ c^l- 
rtoxTT^ tosTKiM 




f^ to-to to t 3ifto 3f^ 
3^T^T?^t ^3to srqrrrij qq srqqq 
qj^r ^qr qf^ ^ qq; fV^ql 
^ to ^ 7«rT ^ q^ to tosi 
qj^qri to’stoqqrrtto, to 
to qwr ^ snqpc-qx-qpT ^ # 


'JITS! 










3rT^ cfT vdc^i^f ^ ^ ^ CICM<. 

^w?: ^ #nf ^ 3i^P^ # 

SfTSJITf^ ^ ^<bK 

fWi ^ ^ ^ 

3(<^s« ^ o(^d ftw gfTj 

I THT 




3n^ sji^ cF?: feiTT I sfcRT 

^^3^ ^ ?jrf^ ^ ^f^tr 

torr sftr STHT snf fr^ 
^sq- ^ tori ^ WRFr 
^ N^dcr ^ fiT ^fff^ t 
# |If 3{cRR sr^ 

^RdT =EfW ti 3rT^ ^ ^ 

^ftw w^ w^ M ^ ^ 

'+><.^ ^ Vldrd ^ ^1 ^ 

trr # TTeRff T5#R ^ 

«fTl 

^ #RTf^ # l^cJRT ^ 
3T ^ c^ T^ WR TO? 

yiWsHJGI-SM 

ja^ SPT^ TI o^ 3^ j^nSjjgn^ 

■?IE®_S3LiL55§®jto 11 

aa^ Jaan:^ 

I va^ qtepNr 
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t # -^TFR ^ 

c^t ^ ^{¥R~SS% ?i 

aarF^^’wfNpqr 

wg:JELi:r?&ii s# ^ 

^ q^R a R Par qq-wy ^5 ^ 

«iTi ’qr^ smM^ 

sft?: aif^ ^ ^ati? 3^ 
aa% ^ ^rrcd "^ 

aa^i 3R^ m^PFPFr # ^ cp 

#R aa% ^ # wm 

^ari JR d#R SIT 

^ ^3^3^ Id JPT 
d^ SRddd d# fW I BF RTdd^ 

^ f^?r^R dT fi? dfe #d ddJd^ 


drf^ #gq^ cjlFi^^ dF ^ d T 

3#^•^T ^^aRI dd^ 

^1 




d^qr fViRTd jp t %.dd# 

i^R V) d^d I TR? oiir^d ^ 

ad cd # d^ dw R w.d R, ^ 

>|cbcj I d? W f sfilR; d-^iild 

A^dF R Tfr^^d^ 11 

■ 3RdT ^ RP dfr d(€ Rq dT I dd 

dddTdd^^i^ari addF^lte 
Flf^ dJ: dJR^ dTdd 

^RR SSfT R ^ ^ ddf d# ff 
dMr tr dF dR W T R dd 
dddd dRd dT?d f'^mji dfdT Rl 
dd^ dd d^R ^ ad^ ddPX dTiR ^Pr 





3R^7pir«iT 


#%r: 


^ W^^TT 




I. MiTt^if^*?* *<1^ tT^ ’^HHl ’'^irpi*: 

1. TpRra^^TR^ cpT gr^fTKi ^^iai^r< ^fw c^ ^m\ # ^mK 
HI^iR‘<? 3^#|ihchl4f^^<sJ^H^'<c1l sqr 1 ^3^ 3TffelePR ^ cTO #np 

^^rrarsiTi w’R'h<4<mm ^ ^1 ^3^ ^^ cT^^ 3rT?FT^ 

^TRIT’IT I 

2. srftj^ I 
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3. ^TTIT 

4. '#l^-XT-^FTT^-3IcRTr^ ^r<l T<,>i|ij( ITJTT Enf^Tfirf | ^PT 

3T«ftirHF^TO#'dMW4l cPT ffifl 

II. ^w‘3T'^«nT^^^Wirf^TTTT^q^%H^^T5rEr?5^Tf‘i?T^tf^ 


3T 

1 . 

2. ^i«M 

O ^ 

3. 

ailpcibcpKfW 

4. ^ ^3^ # % 

5. 3nP^ ^ SO/ 


3IT 

1. qiV^ TTf^ ^ 

f^=Rfcf^^l 

2. ^4l4dHHI 4>^HIdl tl 

3. ^l<.cl ♦■ 

^ irf^ 3fk ^ t 
c^Ni'd ant ^1 


5. 





/L--'. 


V 


III. 





?T5? 



1.# f^mr ?4 tPtct ^ t 

m\ (l^ ^T4T, 31^^^3TWfff, <HHji) 

2. ^ A 3ftT ^.^ arffej^ 

(^, 3|4i'4T^, 

3.3{cp^ ^ sdi^d-spRr '^.....^yi)?4.. 

cHF ^3IT «?T I (ar^rfFT, 0 ( 5 ! 4 ^, ife, ^3TT^, ^fTTOT, 

5TW, ^fTfftr, #a[T4^) 

4....?.^ #...Tr«1T TIWH 3ltT 

tT 4 ^ sJHdIir I (4T4T, -EpT^, 

5. .. 

# ^1 (^in^ Tkw, 3nP4T, wr^,3r?7k5^)’^ 

IV. ^ if ^ ^ 1^ "351% '?t’afiT ^ ^ ^ 

^TTfT^ '^’ kreft; 

o cs < o * 

fk^fTI 

2. apF^R^ ^fiTTd'^ -(.IK^' ^^511 3^^^T?:rH44'J| cp<;) ^P^ii ^Tjf 

fWl 

3. ^ 451^-^14 SIT I 
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Q 


4. ^ ^I5r cfT 

SRoT y ' 

5. anf 3icp^ c^ ^ ^ sJt 1,. 

V. 

1. 3RRT%xr*Rr^r«i>TM <pt ^nrs^r fe?T wt fW? 

2. 31eP^ % 3^ qr<^ f^? 

4, ^ ^ =irM^Pcii f^d^arit ^? 

5. 3RRT % ^ ?r*f ^ ^^^IN’II ^ 4% f=lRT ^oRR^ ^EtT 

Mr<«im fan? ' 

o 

VI. ^f 5 TT ^ Xw^ t»i^ 4 < ^FTVi 

1, ll'iR 4)1^ ^ <Tf f^r^ ^ TT^ MW'^’ en'sll afr^ ^aRT fff ^ fSR cpT epifn 

^ dH4^ nf^ ajf^icF ar^sr «TnfT^i 

2. ai4’,«J<. ^ ■^flRR-’^RT ^ ^«i) ^RT^l’ ffiait aftr ff ffT '?RT3?|' ^grr^ 

t ^ # fR nKf ^ M t aTTf ^ T5rf^ 11 



3Tcp®R ^ ‘ 



wr # 





sk ^ ^ w^ w^ 3fk 


3IWXWT 


# • 





mi 


'm^ ^ 





% f¥ WT: TT^f trf^ # 



3RSr 


8 




tor w fe ^3^ 

^ w sTT^ ^125 

1605 ^o ^ tt^ ^ ^ 

^ , ■ " ‘ ri i 2"‘ ' —— I 



S1TI 


wmm ■?? Tm «(r ^ 
3?^ ftraf # ^ ^ mW^P 

^TRMsif ?r ^ # 

f^i ^ w 3rT^ Pm ^ 

^ ^ Wtt «Tr sftr srmw 

3rm mi W 

1^ ' " ‘*^' '■ ' ■ - — I , 

m fat f^ ^ 




^ ^ ^ faw t 3fa: ^ 

•^TRIVfepRr # 3lt^ #1 

^3^ fa?1W ^ sraiM 

STT^ t t^farot 
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^ ^ spraiH'yK ^rfOT' f^w>T % ■irr^if^ ^ ajigiteri 

® «5mT ^ 1988 

^\j^: •dM^w 3(TaR^%^n^Tn^ ^fREr^n5^TftH^ft^^TEp|l:i 








I ^ aftr" ^JSh \^ 

T^sifti TT^r ^w?: ^ 

Tf^-PT 3^ STfETR-fW?: ^ ^ 
Pr^fftcT ^rfW ^ TT^ ^^TTPP 

Pf^ ^TRIT 1 ^ # PPH ^ 

^ ^ p^qPTT Sjk PTPTW ^ 

pfsr WPTI ^r?^ P?WT^ ^ ^ 
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^«T ^snfpr ^ ^ 

3rq^ te ^ ^ vi\\ ^ 



TT^ ^ PCX^ 

#3fr aftr OTfT ftpiTi 

ar^ppFR k T^^lpft 

zpr cpRtir ^ ^3p spi ^ c^ 

WPT^fpf^Wl ^TRcT^f^ter 


^r:wv;.- •.-. 

■-'^" ;",A;:-'. --• ‘V 
■- ■■' ; '■■• ■. ' ■ ■ 

' ■ TP amLl!. ' ■'■■ I 

:J' '• .fS yCTjl^^;:,P;'-■^:- 

■*A*4aLri«h^V'TiS5it3k'r' 

, .s-. 



Sr* ■"• .• 


ijrjfc > ' 'i wUMg^ ^wX -A* J 


^fflgs afc- r >;<■•'. tlffrsM'.x '• • ’/'y-r-v 





vil ^ WPPT 


TIP 


P][p .% PPf • 

^ tTTTPT 5f 


T^lPPTPTl Per 
r^P^f^TF5P 
^ PTfr ^ wp 
[^TTfTTl 

[^ ^ -^imHPlTT 
cj^T •^WTPTTI 


^irziCE! 


'Tf^rrR qp ^PT #|p-t w 

PWP PT^ $t, ^ Wr%TTPP ^ 

P!i1ppT P# T^tqpc PtI ^ ^ 
^ ^ fepf WI ^ qPTT 

PP^ PTPTTP ^ ■^■rf^^Tl^ PPTPT1 


fPTI pprpifrffcITPPq^PTTPPfpqp 
PTOT ^ PTPW % ^ f^l ^ 


^UM^Ea 


icKiicn 


ZHIBSMEIi 


^ qf^TPT ^ PTP ^ptpr: 

¥?pt ppt pt p^ ppt pti 

pferfW WPP P^?JTT ^ 

srf^jpqr ^ PT, t #?: 

PSP ■qJ^TPT ^ PP^r TPT pIW p^ 
eR^ PR P^ tl P#fk ^ PTP# 




^ i P^M?lT ^ PPTP f^l ■^ 116 '*I 6 T 

PT PPpf # pf&PR P^ ■^ifWi^Tr# P^ PP^ 


f ^ ^ 


PPP 


lUcZKKilKISI 
nSlIKiiJi 


pnri 


vlti 


PF rp^ 


rwrpjrpPi 

^ iPT fp^'PP 





no 


ti ^ tc f^nm 

T^ ^ ®r^ ^1 i^< 

ITf^ # SRT ^ 

^3^ wtff ^ sftr % 

wr # ^r?R ^ 

3nwT%?:f^i ^ OTT 

3Tto ^^TTTR ^3^" ^ cf^F T^ 

^ STT^ ^ $r <rlr^R ^ fepTT ?r^ 
^ Vt^ TTscr ^ ^ 

m ^ ^ ^ 3TmT ^ ^ I 

^ssf -cijTmftcK ^g- ^ 

^ ^ snr?^ ter 

m«r BqrqrfW #J ^ ^ 

^ 3" 

^3rr I ^ ^TFRT ^ ^ ^ 3nT(^ Tf 
T^l ■3"?r^ ^-ITcl ^<<s|1< ^ \^l<Hr( ^ 

«r|?r ^i^c( qprfff ^cFHT !■ 1 

6t''Tl<, '3'H'JP^ ’■A^IM c^ '5r^\T ^ 

3T^ ^ rrm ter^snm ti w 


msT ‘firrarnif- -< m ^ rs Tr tt^i 


■N 









(tTBF ^ # SiT^JR T?:) 
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srtorCt # 

3rq^ 4>^<'^^ I ^ 11 

f^^«N4d ^> < «rr ^ T^fT ?ft w t 

^qfwf % w 

f^THpm ^ ftm I 

■?TTF5T?t 

^ W'^'^ # ^ ^ 


f^sRspT wr ^fcT^rg- # 

a?ftl%Wr^tl 

3PT^ ^ TpTT ^ WR- ^1628 

# w^f^T Tf^ 

3fh: 

^THHl cPTR H'^l I «(^ci<a-s ^ 

^ ^ 3TT^T*ft ^ fep^ 
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«m ^ c*.riHi?^ ^ 

^ ^ tfifT r "R^ % 3r^ ^ 


^S^T^PmPT 

^t^TFR ^ <1 ^ ^ R'»h1 ^ Snf^jq^ 
^41'+>1< ^ f^TRT 3^ 'd'H'^i ■?Tff^ 

^VTpT^^ I 








• fet 


lEGI 


# ^ W^r^t 3R ? 2 TR ^3^-RtV^ 

^ sitT 3< I ^WcT ^3111 ^3^ ^3^. 

trlVMt #Frr ^ 3 r^ # 

:q-sq- TTf^W # sfr?: ^<^^£ftl 

cr^-clT3R^ R ^ |,tT wr ^5[TT!r 
Tn^^jf^f (4<r^ % sn’ijR rt) 


SORT 






,i\\ 






#i1 




.-k 







:?^ 1 : 








k « 









































■ 'it' •*/' /• •'«^ ?^- ^««?' *'*.' 
K*« >I^'S\.K\'i'>l^- \ W 
P,‘i''*}y,\^>\‘ y 










VS'st. 

• ‘iv’i'i:-; *>'f.* tv.-i V ’ S* 


hm 




.M Asi30«rM^4i1i 

Or ." ^ • ’. . 
















'M.V 

\A '■‘.M.',*'•' •A'^* V 




iHWitsy 






r <« 






>>'i»i<>4> ySn i.a ^ 


^ilTOT 


=ErRT ^ Rfj 

tott" ^ 






’gF?r % %TT 

^1 W ^ -i 


?f ^ 


^ 1666^^ 

^ cl^ ^ 

^ 




^ SPT^ wff ^ 

# HPT TCifil’ff fW a^ ^ 




_Cv, 


wjm 50 w cPP ‘?wr fWi 










•jT^. ; 




. /. 


J^< 
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?rfT^^^^^ WFl'«Rcll STTI 


1R1% 




fiffCTJv; 



%l 


WT ^ 1 ra ^ t 

^ ^ ^ ^r 3T^RT ^ 

T^TTTO# ST^ ^ Tf ^ 
^ 3r^ ^ ^ 


^3w ^ w I 

%T ?nFr ^ ^ f # 


lUCi 




^ W t ^ 

3M?r ^ T^i sftr^^ # 'vxm- 

Cj^ ^ ^ ‘S< iPtd^'^ ^ "fn^r I w 

^ ^ Titon^ ^1 


anr^i^ 

w^ti f' 

%i 

^ 


^1 WTF 


^ ammra^ ^ WF 


f ^ ^ ^1 f# 


c^ci - 



•^li^^iTTirif^ ^ ^«TT% ■?1^ 
^ ^ mrr^ ^ ^ f^ar 


^ 3te Tfton^ 

-m^ STTI 


il;e 


i;ccii 


^ 3?toT^ Wl TO 


■^(f^?Tr4t TO.^ f 1 cpr fWi %5rm # xtrt^ ^ 

^^IM< ^ ^ # to sn^ f^TT^cR^e^^l 


3n%Tlf^^prf^^^T^^I 3RT: 


3n% ste 




£t!Ui 


'iirj 


■ 
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' u 

^ 3PTOPT «TT I ^ ^ ^ tor I f^TRI^ ^ ^ 

^ Tc^^‘ ^ ^RTf^ ^ ^ ilJ^ r»l«t>«H^ 3TM I ^3T^ ^CRRTf ^ 

^ ^ ^ I ^srqfe ^ ^r>T?n‘-^n^ n*^ a ^ fHr^ 

^ jj^ wi ^■ cR fW I ^3^^ ^ 

^sr 3{tt^rT^ ^ ^w?: ^ ^irr^ i rt h d ^ ■Rtf^ ^ sfr?: ^ 

^ ozr^inT t 1 674 ^o t ^ TFlf^FRR RT %J 

^ ^ 3fk ^3^ ?rir 1680^0 ^ 

W t ^ ‘dW^TT# ^RTTST TRT 
^5#Rr W^ ^fW.^SlT 1 

^cPTWl R?#eftRTTFRf 


VMi 

'ffftW 


■w 




. • •'is.. 


^Ui.4 


?®3I 


lV^V 


(^TO# f^ # 3?TiinT qr) 


^ W «TTI 

5^ Md ’l ^ 
RJ^^^RR 


cur msPT ^ 

* 

wr -^TraR ^ 1 
^HPclT qr ' 
t^^RRT «m 


^RRT ^ ^ ^ ^3?RPr SR RTR 

^ «IT 3^ t SR# IrR ^ 
%! 

tHTST TTR ^‘^Tf^ TTW ^ m t 
qri W ^ ^'^iRdT 3^ ^ # 

3TT3 i#Pi?t ^ ^ ^ 

' 3TR3r«3rR’ ^ I ^T5qre;^3TR 










2/5 qr 

m ^ qiT^ ^ 

t fW^ fW wr ^ 

t wqR ^ m7 ^ 

fW^SfM «?!'^iit 4^<1 A| 

^ qrra’TTW ^ qT?T ^irq^ ^ I qr 

^ wit ^ qrr^r 

qTc?q^ ^ qqq^ ^ ^ sjt 1 

^ q^q^qi qfI qq^q^ 

qr ^qrf qrq qr # fWq qiVr ^ 
qrr qr qq^ qrqrqq ^ ^ ^1 

•. O 

qqx^ arfcrftwq^ qr 

* C\ 

qq^ qq fv^-qw ^ t 

qq ^ t qq q^qR q§ cp^ 3^ q 

qTqqrq # g^ ? q^ 
qj ^ 'qqqqq qR # qf^qq' 
qiq ^ qr I w qq^jc ^ f^pqrq 

trrT iRq # qi^ qi % 

3lftrf^ qR ^ 3RT qR% qqt ^ I W 

qit ?R qq q#q qw ■q^ qq 
qR^^taTqrqT qjl w^ 

^ qqq '^qqq ^ qjqqlft qq qqr qq 

qicIT t"! 

f^Tqr^ ^ Rqqterft qqt^q 

'^ii^cp ^ 1 ^qq q^t ciKi qr^ ^ qq^ 
^ TRT qq^ #fq sJti 

■^■qqq^ srqfTCrqr ^ qrqq 

■^ryRR- srf^RPiR ^^iqTsiif # qrq ^ 

qqr qqr i ^^iqr q^ ^ qr^qq ^ 
^13fr^ qq^ % q^'^if^qr^ qq 

Tpri qq Rsp 5^Rq^'^Tiqq qRqr qqr 


qqqf qq^ # qqR 

O 

qqqr siffer^R qqrT^ qqri qr 

^ ^ qiq-^itq ft qq^ 

^ er|t 'd'-fiPd qR ^ qqqq q^ 

qrqr qq qq% qw qq 

qqri 

qqqr«rar^ir^qT%3Rqf^ 

sfr^q^^ ‘^qqqqqR ^ 

qrqRq t ^i ^ q^ 

■^qq^ #[ qrqr^ ^ ^ q# ^ I 
^ ^ ^ fWlRt qq ^ ^q 

sqi q^pq^^qr^^iWI 
f^pqrqf" qq f^jqqqq ^ RRqq 
qqrq qqrsR ^ '^qqqqqq ^ qqq 

qq ^qq f^iqr^ qri qqq^ qq 

?5V^-?ft^qqrqRqqqqqqqqq 3q?q 
qR qqr ti qqrq qq qq ^ 
qq^ qqq qR# ^ 311 ^^ qrqr qr I 
i#R #t 3#^q^#qqRq#q^q 
qR qqq qqfi#’ snq# #qi 3 # ^ Pnii, 

qqq# qfW qq ^ qrq^qqqq #t I 

qqq #qTq qq ^ qq # qlVr # 

sqw^q^ #fi 4tqTq< #c^il^q^( 

O 

^q#qqf qq qq#T# 1 3{q##qtqf 
qqq qq I 686 #?: 1687 io # qqq 
qrqrjq # f#qT i#TtT tuti f^RT 

#q # 3#Rn^ qr qq^ ^ qrq 
qq# qitq qr qqii q^qrq # #1 

^TTO TRqf #qTf 3#q qRqrq #‘^qqcp 
qftqqq q fq##r ^ qq; I 
qqqf qq fqqqf % qrq qriq 

O '<3 
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f«nTf ^1 

^iPHi^KcI^ TFT 4’4lT4> M^ 14 ^ ^ 
«rr 3^ ^3Tr% wrf ^ 
srf^TF? TFTT^ ■STFTr ^ ^1 ^T^ ^ 
JTF £Pf ^ ^TTfFTT3Tt ^ ^ 

^smM\ 

f^RW 

^ ^TFRP FTTT Tsnf^TcT ^ ^ 
?jTf ^ STW^t toa- %l 'R^F^ 
■^TFT^ ^ w®r # 

^ ^ r+^nT sfrr cM Cl ^k1’ 3FT ^ 

Wl 

TRI tTR^ ^ ^ ?T^f ^ 

# ^iTT ^ ^ ^ r 3ntf^ Tn53Tf 

- 
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TFTI fW ^ 

o ^ 

^ ^ ^Fft ^1 ^Tcft 

7^ ^ # TR-^ sfrrrr^ ^ 

^3ff # ^TrRrf^JFFT ^ ?T^ 

^ •^■rfH’ W\MK F[^T^ I 

'^TfrF ^ f^TT tTTT^ a’^TlTR 

I 1675 t ^ FT^l ^ W\ 

sl'^d HKI'jI^titti 

% f^ia# FF" #fW ^ t #rr5^ 
srrt^ fWr sftr TOf ^srf ^ 

fV^E^ ^ ^ fW I 3TW 

^ 3pr ^T^q- 

^ WU pjRT^ 3Tsf t 'to' I TIRT 


..tq^'Ftw^ ®r®r TH cjj 

FW ^ tttti VTircjfdRlF ^ ^ ^ 
srMlfHTcTT^ # ^ ^ f%q 

^TFtl tor 4 ^ 

3T%^ T'qTJff RC anWRT f^l f^R 
3il0l^«f ^ '^TTR-cPTTr ^ TO6f c^ 

^Tt%f^RW 3rT% TTR^T^TTaqr 

3R1TF# ■^TR^ ^ ^RTRT f^t 
W ^TFFT 

^ ^ str:^ f stt «rT ^3^ TO^Pd^ 

^ ^ TTF^ ^ f^RTI TOTT ^TT^TFST 
SRFcRT' 



3T6ITF^f ■^■RT^ 4 WT sfk srftR; 
^FTOtr ^ Rr sfk ^oR# RRRT 4 

f ^fei 

^ ^ ^ 3TTOT ^ RT^ ^mm 3fk t 

TTRf ^ -^-ITTR TO RT| 

# ftrir TOTOit 3cHR ^l 
TO^ ^3Tf ^ TOTTT ^ wit ^ 

'O O • 

TOTsft # 3FT 3|iFf snt^ TO 

Rl Ir RR TOTR ^ 

TORT ^ TOTRI TO^ ^ 
TO^ ^ f^TT 3|1<q%sr ^ 3Ttrit ^ 
^l ^ to RTT TOTOT fto 
tofcF TOr% tor^TORR TO it 

sTftorr to tor Rto torr # to 

RR ^ ^ TOR R¥TR # tor fto I 
totor TOR TO TO W TOR to 

TOrit RTF TORR-to: T# ^ I % Rto 
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^PT TT^ ^PTW^ m I 3f^?T!TT 

t 5IITO^ cP^ ^ I TTW 

y <cpTT ^ ^3^ ?J^ ^ f?P IR-?I^ t 


cPT ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^3^ ^ w«T 

^^NK ?# ^R% ^imnTTI 

WTT 3T^ ^ 3^ :^3ff 

^ qf^"^ wq? qr sn^rFprr 


^ ‘^IRR-^PM # 3rte 
t wr ^TTyTrq ^3^ 

T^ qqi 'qr f^sRRT sic^qr ^ 
Tiraqqq^ ^ qr i qr^qq t ^ wr 
qrarw qr qqq srniq ^ w qr i qr 
fW 3fk qr t w^ 
^ w ^ qrq q qri 

3|1<^T^q C^ q<q<iq(<^ qq^iql' ^ 

qmq ^ sq w aftrqq^^Wrq ^ 


^ f^rqqt ^ srqqR '^wr q^ qr 
Mr; ^ qf^qftr w 3^ 
Mfqf 1 qrq^ qq itftr qq# q^ 
^ '^TTqq-^ t.M sfTi q^ ^ 
qiM ^ qqirqr 3^ qf^qr ^ 

qrrqM#3r%q 

qqR # 3T^ yqf ^ M Tqt t, w 


qqR ^ yiWq qddid! ^ ’Tlfd 
qrqqr qit qr^ ^ ^\ st^rr % 
Mft srqfr qrq qRq ^ qq^rr# 
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q^ qw qr, sMM ■ 
spq^l’ cRq q^ qq?T qqri 


qrrq TRITT ir ?q»f 


qqqqr ‘^Tqr^ q qqqr qqqR 
Mq ffe t ^ qqf t fSrqrM qri 
w qtq q^ qrqqqiit % 3^ c^ 
qrqM^qqrqri qRq^q^-t 

qqH'qrH 3fq ^ qq qp^T qCTqsff 

qr 3 Tqwr qr ^ % ^iRTq 

?rff f Itqrc qt# # ^ 3{qqiTT ^ ^ I 

qq^ t 3M qr qq^ Mir^rq qr 
qqrq q^i sM qqr qqqqrq ^ 
srqqr ^ f( qqrq fq^ qr# % 
srqqr # iRT qqr^ q^ ?irWq 

qrwqt q^ 3nqTTT OT k(\ 



f # 
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^rqqrq 


qir # q%qi'm5ft sSr Mr ^qM 
qri q^^ srqrqrt^qq 

3^ ^^-fff #; 7f^ Mqf qr 

qqr qri ^ 3^ %qq q^fq q^ 
qq^ qq^'qM Tqqr qq t 
qq% ^ ^ qqRR MM 

ti qq 1657 io # qrof^iM ^ 

^ C ——1.^-rc—«v; —>v 


srqqR 


- ^ 


qq qqq qR qsqqq Mti qq 
qRlf^lM qqMRR ^ 



1^0 

3^TiT%r # ^ ^ t 

^ wi 

%c[T 

?TT I ^ sfk 

'^nf) < ^ ■^TT^H^ itw\ 

?I#T%^1^STTI ^ ^JT 'sd ^ ^d[^~ 

^ t 3^ ^ ^ 

f^T^aff fl cR^K ^ ^ 

^ ^ i TTSp ?JTf^ ^ 

^WfT ^ ^ 3FRTTMr 
3^ i^T^ ^ ^ ^ 3iTTt Vsnrr I 

3to^ T<wfr4) W'ri^Fi 

^ w ^ ^ HiW^P fW?it 

mi 

f^<5iif^^(Mjjf '^ftmT t ^ mTT m 

3k ?iiWi ^ mmfer mm 
'^toR' mrm rrrt mi '^®i 
mk ^ ^ RWRiR ^ kr % 
;5Tf^ cR w Sm 3k k w 

mmcRsrktmkfkRT 
^ ^1 ^ w ^ rnfTrn mmr k 
rnmmm mr mnr t '^TTmT 

mmT 13k g'^mW # mfkp 

wm 

m#k # WRmrm t 

w?km 

#fT kimf-tm^ ^ #5r ^ TFm 

mrt ^1 mmr sk mem siftramfr 


Rrmwm sTRm 3k 

mrnf-mrnr ^ mn^i mkmm cjr^ ^ i 

iRM mmR mr mr 

w mi mm mmmTF f^imR #m% 

mrm m mm f^mPR ^ ^wm # 

^ gTT ciTTT ^ S?T I TRm#3TrRm% 

^ ^mkxT fkmkmr mm mm 
4mm mmm mmm ^ mi 
kmm 3k f^iwmmR mkm mftmm 
m?^ ^ wt mrmRm ^ srrmmft^ 

^ #mm t k# mmR mm 
sTRTR'm^mi tttk■Q-rmterft 
mm^ mro; f mrn^ mm mTm:mmmr % 
mm cp4m mf^mm mR:^ #i ^jmmm 
im 3fx^ m=Rr?r ■3?mm m^m 
m1 13iTmit t smr mmm 

3i^mR:m^i mm?^ ^mmm 

^mrm kmf % m^m^: mmmm 
3Trm ^ mm mi kmmf mm 
^^tmm m^ cpfemk mm mm mmr m I m^ 
t mrm mm srkkmm snmmfr -^kr ^ 

fkTR^mr^ #i sFpkf 3^ 33mmm 

tmm^mwrmi mrmFmmmfkmK 
m^ mm mm m mmkxr m^ 
mto kq 3TfkP skrmmW 3 ^ 
ammmmmmTT #1 kir^ # r# mr^ 
«ffi 3kkmm mm^ mrmR ^ 

■^TTm-m’kpm sk fknfemr # ktr ^ 
mfkp mm 3 ^ snrnrmmmT # I 
krpTmmff 3 ^ ^ 3pf^ mk«rm 3Rm 

mw m mmfk ^rnirnir t ^ mmrsm 
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3T^ft2F, ^ 3fk 

t:^ % m ^^\w:'im ^ \ ^ 

ffe ^ ^QT t T^W<^ 3fk snf^ 
^ 3nt ^ sftr 

^1 wr 

sqm ^ ^ ^ ?3#P ^ 

^ #cTT qri mcT # 

oqnift ^ qFPTt ^ ST^TT WTR 
^ ^1 ^ 3fmq^ t 

^qri ^qmf^r^^ 
m iM ^ ?Tq # «nr 1 sqrm# 

t # ftrrmpr^ arf^ 
qqif cj5T% ^ f^Tsrqr qri m ^ 
SR T^ ^1 w 

qrf^rqf ^ sttVit, 

qmr, w #!: 3nf^ 

qrr^ qqmq qq 

11 # sqRTpCqf"# m#T 

q^q-Wtq t ^ ssjt sfhc t 
qm t ^ # qqqq, qqTW ^ 
q^, qf^'q^ qqq q^ t w 
sffTsrFTqrqTqqqr q^^^qW 
%1 oqnif^ ^ qq t 
q^nm ^ qq^ ^ q^q qto 
qmqTT^#! 

qrdVq sqnK ^ 3f^ ^ ^ 

< 

qftaf^ qq^ qr ^sJtl 3{^ 

sqn'iRqT ^ srq^ ttcp oqT^R-ei^ 

qqr ^ s5ti qq ^ qMt 
q^qqicfl 5^ti qqsfrq^^s^ 
w Tf ^qif^ sft #c 


^ qqq qq ^ ^ qiT I 

qqrq ^f qqe^ # qw?: 

q# ^qrqf # ^^\^R cr:% qq qftor 
qqr qri w^ ^ q^ 
^qp^tq qte q^ w qq % ^ ^1 
q^ # 5PJ qrq ferr qi^ qrq 
cTw # w ?iiq w ^ qqvq qff 
qri 


qmrqirn-TTq arq qJrTT^ 

q^ qrqrw st qiqifr qq q^ cfr 

^q^ q^qR qq ^jfiqq ^ qfW 
l^qii>ldlH^ufH^‘|qTqf^TI7qs^^^ 

qqqr^ qf qf^ m ^ 

3^ qqq^ qte qeqqiq q^sif 

%qqrqrqr^qqrI qspqr^qqq^f 
qw-^ wq qrqK # qqr^ 
qi ^1 qq wqff q^ qq^^qrq t 
qiiT qq; q^qqTq q q q <q < q?qT 

^ qqrqr qr^ Vtti ^ # 

qrqq q qr#!: # si^ 

qf^q^’ 3^ <rqq?q qqr qTqq # 

x^qqrq^ 3fk qiqwq qq^ 

3ntt1 


qiT^fST %q|t m qq^ I 
qq^ qqqqqqq ^ fV^ftq qq % 
^ # mq tel qRTT %\ ^ 

qteftt 

qqt qrte #: qifqq^qi ^ 

tepq tet qq qq^ ter qqr 1 1 


■^q^ 3i%q5 q|e^i|< ^ qqq, 'H4) ^ 

tert, ^ 
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^ Frq ^ %\ 

iFRcif # anff # 



F fiFT% 




wr 





^W~^R^fr% FFTF^ tilT ^ 

3Tt^^ ^ ^ W11 

3^t7i^ # ‘^WFi^Fr ^ ¥rerr3?T 
^ 3FRf^ 3Tn^ ^ sft 3T^ 
^ ^FFcFP^ W'^ ¥^fn^TrF?t 

^ ^ ^ «ift (w 

wm ^ w^ W(‘ ^ ^ 

WFft # ^ 5i^l ^ ^ 

F^pfr ^FTsff ’ii+>c>i ^ ^ 

itm t w 3Fi% 


^Firi ^rrak ^ w^' 

cRsfR ^ TH pH Ml I cpHI^I ,Tr^' 

T(fcfr?r ^ ^ ^ 

wif ^r ^ FIT 3^ w Tr5F«iH 4 
AmI^, ^V5PT%T, M^dT 3l^ 



^ c}5r fV^PFT 

WT ^ ^ ^3TTI ^ 3T^ 



‘^WP ^ ^ 


pElMcp'HI ^ ?Tri ^ Pfi’-'^fdlMl ^^3rR ^KcflM Sil^ WT 


BSiSi 


r<EilEj 


tol ^ fq% P^^cjbiff ^ f^Mcp-^I 
^ 3rR ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^FFTT sfTI ^ ZFFr ft % 

^ ^ ^ ^ 




^3it ^ ^ ^ TTcp ^ 


^ ^tT 3^ WT 

rr^^^FTTi 

^T51R ^ ^ tht ^ifff^ ^ 

m f^^i I #: 

^ TT#T -#^1, 

^ wr «TT, 



tar sfN: arr^ t f^rwff irm ■?TTFr atr cptr ^ 

^Fr% % ftcfJ f^\ % 3^ fF ^ ^TRTto 
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^ ^ # ter 

?IM ^ f^cl-^H' <+><^ ^TT3^- 

sftriT^ # 3nt^ ^ cR[^ 

^ f^(^i ^ ^1 T(^ ^T®rTT ^ 

WTt ^ ^ ^ ^ Tit^ 3fr^ 
^ ^ 3^ fMt ^fTM ^■ 

^1%T ^ % l i#r afk # 

m«T-¥r5q- 3RT 3pMr ^ ^ 

^#^i5ftnT^i ^3^ 3iFi^^ 13;^ 
^-Mt?r ^ stt" f^3T^ ^3iT 
'f-WT^K’ sn^ ^ ^ ^jTRTT %l 

C\ ♦ ^ 

<wm^ Tjcf; TrawfTFf m 
cpiT % T^PTT^ 

^rf^’. # ^ t ^te 11 


^ ^ ^rt^pftpT ^1 

cpf^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^p^. 
T^ SIR^ ^1 TRTT^ 

3#?: -^feiH^ ^ ^ 

^1 

■^■rar^ 

3^ ^ up sJt I ijw 4 

^ dcil6<'J| f^i 

3T3R^ -^im^ ^ ^ 

qcTT^ sflr^fra^ 

^ ^ # teRT ^3TT % ^ 

TFMI ^ 

^ '*IT^ ^ ^ ^3^ 

^ ^ ip ■%. 

ferw 3ftT I 




I. Psnr^ ^ •STTRT ’5Ttf^: 

1. snsE^ETR: mE liM ^ •^TRFT iT^sfl’ ipraf 

■H^^lil <-l'4l «i^ ^ IPT <1>l4 4’<<^1 ^1 

, 2. Tft’’T'. pM 1TW c^ ^jr% ^T% ip ^^IH ePT 1^ 

T'ji^cA aifdP^ ir: # ^ # iRT% #fff t 
4p iR'rl % ^ M<l'6r <1 ^ S|IlcR I 

1TO% ^ 3 ^ PetSC^W fWt ^ % ^3iT^ ^ ^ 

^pR ^^n’ 3n9FRT 1T^ I 

•A c\ Cn 

ire wsr cpr ftR t Pt<5it 

•O 

sfri: -^3^ ^ IPT ^ fWl f^T^ ^ 

'^titot’ iPfT ■^^1% ^rer «w 3n*f % 'rr?’ i 

m ^ 


4. <dre rHT: 





II. - 3 ^ MTR% ^^ fa? ^ 

-^Ts^ T7T% ^: 

1 _.% ^'rar^ ^ srt: ■?Tra^-^^__ 

^ ^twf TFTI 31^!^, 3ftt^r'^4, 

3TW^) 

2 _.# snr^ #FR^ f^PT^ wt afk sr^ ^ 

cpT^Tif^f^l (app^, f^TRT^, 'Jigpfh) 

3 _TTRn'-'pr^r ^ ^ <.ni %_sT'Wtrsi^ ^rcp^ 

arro^ # ^ ^ I (^i^, sr^, ?r btiw !!■, ?ifW) .,_ 

4 _1^41 3^^ 

^ "V 

1658^0# ftfFFPT T?: 3TW aftelT w tal (^RT, W^Igt, 

5 _4 3R% ^ ITeP^ ptpiT 3jk^f^#Tr5qf ^PTf^g-^pt^TT 

3TR^ cR fW I (wrf, arpjTTdl', 3n^, 


in. Tri^' 3 T’% Hwit ^ TrTW' 3 n-"*f ^ WRt ^T ^ ^«Trf^ 

^f Snr: 


3T 

1. ^3I|!MtT ^ -^mPT-^PR ^ 
^ WrTTRT#^ 

2 . 

3. ^ ^ ^PT^t 

4. •3ft<j|>^#;tTrR% 3i^ 

wqpt w ^pTRr ■ 

5. ^ ^ 


3Tr 

1. arraR ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^PT ^RR ^ I 

2. #RF ^ #’FT # 

3. ^3^ yiai'R ^ m^ff 

4. s^lldH-a^R^ ^?PTT■^, ^ 

arftj^ •snrfftrrrf «IT I 

CS 

\ 

5. ’R?^ ^PT’'RRTT t 


IV. it ^ '?t'^ WT % FTR^f^: 

1 ■ <Nc>^KlC t 1^ ^ I 

2. 3fk# TTS^ % ^P^’»RR 

3fk RWST1^RRT ^ 



3 . ^ ^ ^ N'Wf sq-ci^ W I 

4. TOT W ^ W TOT MT WT 2|T tet 3^3 ,^y 

?MrwraT3^.M?^5fti 



1. #iffT, 'm^ ^ ^ km wT-w ^ 3jte 

'A^siTSflTrf 

2. f^ * t TO TF3fte 



3. ^^TO'^Tl^^W‘^tf^TO^#rfqf3T^^ 
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% M ^ sprr t, ^ 1707 
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q^ # ^ fraqi 


cTf^ qfPq^^W 


W ’^TRl^ 1^7 

fWl ^ 

^ ^ hK TOST 



'EKiriCj 


^ ^ TOT TOi TO 

^ n^oiio ^ -^iRnr tot to 
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^ 3rq^ T^TT^ TTW f STT^ 

feti 

^ f%TT 3^^ f[ 
^1 fF 3nwrff ^ ITW ^l«l^ ^ 

■^TfW ^ 3?nT ?R ^tl q ggfr 

m:m-^~lW_io_^_Jn3^ ^ 

ftct w g ifeargit tor i wit 

t ^ tTF# ^ ^ ^ STTI 

^ 3n^w torr 
3^ itot W ^ ?fF¥-W ^ 
^Twi ^rto ^ FTTi % 

srrRlT ^ ^ tor^TTF WFTFT 
m to: ^T FTTTTTTI tor^TTF ^ 

^to tor w toi Fjfe^w 

■rnF3sa-3Pr Frto^r^r 

wi 

WTTF 3TFWTTF 

siWt^ ^ Fto^TTF ^ 

3RWT tori torsTF^^fw: 
3r^ wnrtoiR ^ ^ tor 

tori w to to ^^iFT ^ t 
■^to tor •?:t ^ to t to 
toto wr, to fTs^r w w?: 
^TTOr ^ to TTW w\ torn: to 

toi 3R to ^nwT FT 

F# to €i % '^itoto 
WT to TWC to 
torFR FT ftoR "Fto ^ I FT 
^ wr 3 tw^t(f 3rtot t wpt 


^ w to ^to f:§: FRTr 

^1 srFTp to to FTT^ ^ to ^ gR 
■ 1761 FF to^ 

fSTTI FTT^ ^ WRT to 

torr wr t to ^ to tor 

F^l ^Wr FTWT sr^ ftot ^ 
3TRTFTF ^ ^ tocT TF Wl 
FFTT FF 1857 io RF 

to^FltotoT^I 3T6RF’4tFftot 

^ FTTcTto Tltoto Flto WU' Tito 

^FTF#25tl 

srsirto ■^Tcnto fftt ttsf ff 
T?^ ^3F to FTT TT^F FTto^Tlto FF 
FTT1 to FFF ^ FT^ tor FITF FT 
STFFT srfWF tor% FF FFcF FF T^ 

^1 ^torto^toto^i toi*^ 

fVto sfti tTF? ^ 

^fTFTFF% T W FT Ftot FF TRF FFT 

toiFTF, SRET totoirr toF^-^ 

sRTrq; ^1 tot# 

to 3rF^ FFFT torto # fff # 

FFF TTSF #t tofto FTfto FF FTFFT 
eto to to^ ^ Tito # ^ FFFT 

toRPFTFFTi tottorFr%tof# 

% FFF # to # to 3frc t to TTto 

WT'Frrtoft 

tor -^itor # fftf to F^to tot 
ton IF to ^3^ ^ ^ ^ 
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beyond such a statement you. cannot go. In our example of incorrect voca¬ 
tional choice, this is expressed in the following manner: The student has 
made an incorrect vocational choice. The chances are that he has done so 
because the family insists on it; the chances are that the family insists on it 
because they do not reali 2 e the demands of the occupation or the strength 
and weakness of their child. Notice that the phrase '’the chances are" is 
the counselor's way of stating his best estimate of the reasons for a given 
condition or problem. 

It is extremely important to realize that so many factors operate to cause 
human behavior that you are always discussing chances of occurrence of 
some of these factors ■ rather than any certainty of occurrence of any one 
factor. 

There is one last fact of extreme importance in diagnosing or identifying 
student problems. It is simply this: The student may state a problem which 
turns out to be the least important ■ aspect of his difficulties, or the student 
may not believe that he has a problem. In other words, in the counseling 
situation the two members of the interview, the student and the counselor, 
have two different viewpoints. From the material in front of him, the coun¬ 
selor may come to feel that the student has made an incorrect vocational 
'choice. The student, however, may not believe that his choice is incorrect 
and may feel that the main problem for which he seeks help is one of 
financial assistance. 

This fact of two different viewpoints in the counseling interview does not 
mean that the counselor fails to discuss or avoids a discussion of what the 
student feels to be the difficulty. In fact the counselor nearly alway starts his 
counseling by discussing the student's claimed problem. But the counselor 
does not take the student's statement of the problem as the complete diag¬ 
nosis and does not confine his discussion to that problem alone. For example, 
many students are quite hesitant about discussing personal adjustment diffi¬ 
culties. They may come to the counselor to complain about a certain teacher 
or to ask about their program plans for the coming year or to talk about a 
difficulty with a certain subject. The counselor may find students have a per¬ 
sonal adjustment problem which they either hesitate to discuss or of which 
they are unaware. Therefore, it is important not to focus all case work on 
what the student wants to discuss in the interview. It is important from 
the counselor's standpoint to decide whether the student's stated problem is 
the real problem. 
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These seem to be the most important general facts in diagnosis. Witli 
these clearly in mind, it is possible to discuss the identification or diagnosis 
of specific problems that occur quite frequently. It may be well to interview 
several students quite informally witii these facts in mind and then to read 
this section again, before attempting more intensive case work. 

Vocational Problems 

The counselor has to make one of three decisions in regard to the probable 
vocational adjustment of the student: the student's present vocational choice 
is appropriate; it is inappropriate; the student has made no choice. Here, 
in outline form, are some of the contributing factors in the counselor's 
decision; 

A choice is inappropriate if 

1. It requires much more or much less general scholastic ability than 
the student possesses. 

2. It requires special aptitudes which the student does not have in 
sufficient amounts. 

3. It requires a different pattern of occupational interests and per¬ 
sonality than the student may show. 

4. It requires an amount of training which the student cannot possibly 
afford. 

Three of these factors involve a knowledge of the student's strong and 
weak points; the fourth factor involves a knowledge of the family back¬ 
ground and finances. 

An inappropriate choice may be made because 

1. The family insists that the student take up this line of work. 

2. The student (or the family) has a misunderstanding about the 
duties and qualifications of the occupation he has chosen. 

3. The student (or the family) is misinformed about the salaries, job 
opportunities, and security attached to the occupation. 

4. The student (or the family) has a romantic or idealistic viewpoint 
about the occupation. 

5. Well-meaning friends have suggested that the student would be 
a success in the occupation. 

Notice, that all these reasons grow out of a failure to understand the 
student's own strong and weak points in relation to job demands. The 
unspoken and incorrect assumption is that a student can be made into or 
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can make himself into any kind of worker, and therefore he need only 
choose a field where salaries are high, openings are frequent, and security 
is great. This is about as incorrect as assuming that all students could 
master higher mathematics or run a hundred yards in 9.4 seconds or learn 
to play a musical instrument. 

A student may have made no vocational choice because 

1. He isn’t psychologically ready to make a choice, in terms of maturity 
or need. 

2. He does not have enough information about himself and about jobs 
to be able to make a choice. 

3. He can’t make up his mind between two or more possible choices. 

In cases of jio choice, inappropriate choke, or appropriate choice, the 

student may show various degrees of certainty in his decision, all the way 
from complete indecision and uncertainty to complete certainty in regard 
to a specific choice. 

How can the counselor judge the appropriateness of a claimed choice, or 
how can he help the student arrive at an appropriate choice? Psychologists 
have made a beginning in answering this question by developing what they 
call the "occupational ability profile.” This development is a basic guidepost 
in your vocational guidance work, and we shall describe its logic here in 
outline form. 

1. There are about thirty thousand or more separate occupational titles 
or labels in the world of work 

2. These titles can be grouped into broad families of occupations, 
wherein each family requires different amounts and kinds of various 
human characteristics for successful job competition. 

3. Some of these different human characteristics can be measured by 
available test techniques as they are found among successful workers 
in the family of occupations, 

4. Of these human characteristics which can be measured, some mature 
; in the individual before he has had job experience. These are: 

general ability, special aptitudes, and interest types. 

5. Therefore, the counselor can study these matured characteristics in 
the potential worker and compare the amount of them he has with 
the amounts possessed by successful workers in several families of 
occupations, in an effort to guide him toward an occupational choice 
in which his chances of successful competition will be greatest. 
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This is an oversimplified statement of the psychologist’s idea; actually it 
is not as easy as it looks. But it is a guidepost that will give direction to 
vocational guidance and to the study of jobs. Notice one important point: 
when a counselor seeks occupational information in order to use this ''occu¬ 
pational profile” idea, he seeks primarily information about human abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests demanded by the job, in addition to information 
about number of openings, beginning salaries, and other aspects of supply 
and demand by employers. 

Examples will make the occupational profile idea clearer. Consider three 
broad families of jobs open to high-school students: office clerical jobs; 
semi-skilled mechanical jobs; retail sales jobs. Consider only a few human 
cliaracteristics: general scholastic ability; clerical aptitude; manual dexterity; 
background in English; gregariousness or "social intelligence”; and occupa¬ 
tional interest type. Consider five degrees of possession of these first five char¬ 
acteristics; very much, much, average, little, very little. It is probable that 
the following patterns of amounts or types of the six characteristics will be 
necessary for job success. 


General scholastic ability 
Clerical aptitude 
Manual dexterity 
Background in English 
Social intelligence 
Occupational interest type 


Clerical 

Family 

much 

very much 

average or little 

much 

much 

business detail 


Semi'skilled 

Family 

little 

very little 
very much 
little 
little 

sub-professional 


Retail Sales 
Family 

little 

average or little 

little 

average 

much or very much 
business contact 


Another example from among the college-going group of students is 
given in regard to general scholastic ability, mathematics aptitude, social 
science background, economic conservatism, English background, and interest 
type. Instead of families of occupations, we now have families of professional 
curricutums, such as: all engineering curriculums; all social service curricu- 
lums, including teacher training; and all possible business curriculums, in¬ 
cluding law school. 


General scholastic ability 
Math aptitude 
Social science background 
Economic conservatism 
English background 
Interest type 


All Engineering 
Curriculums 

very much 

very much 

average 

average 

average 

technological 


All Social Service 
Curriculums 

very much 
average 
very much 
little 
much 

social science 


All Business 
Curriculums 

very much 

much 

much 

much 

much 

business detail 
or verbal 
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In these two illustrations, our average point may be taken as "the 
average of graduating high-sdiool seniors in urban areas.” With ref¬ 
erence to the college-going group, "we can see that potential candidates 
for any one of the three curricular families are about alike in terms of 
general scholastic ability, but are not alike in other regards. Tliis fact 
stresses the importance of careful individual studies of higher-ability stu¬ 
dents. It is not enough to know that they are "college caliber.” You must 
help them decide what college or what curriculum is most appropriate to 
lead them to the appropriate broad family of occupations for which college 
training is essential. 

Notice also in the first example that a less than average amount of some 
traits is found among successful workers. This fact is important to keep in 
mind in understanding the meaning of low test scores among individual 
students. 

In careful research studies on occupational profiles, average test scores 
and standard deviations of test scores, calculated from samples of successful 
workers, would be substituted for our words, "very much, much, average, 
little, very little.” But for illustrative purposes, these words will serve the 
purpose. Furthermore, since job or college standards vary from one locality 
to another, it is probably best to illustrate the idea verbally rather than 
numerically, to stress the need for local research as a basis for assigning 
the numerical values. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, previously mentioned, and the 
more recent classifications of families of occupations worked out by the 
Occupational Analysis Section of the Division of Employment Security will 
be of great assistance in learning about families of occupations. These are 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The Minnesota Occupational Rating-Scale, described in 
Chapter 4, is essentially a procedure for studying families of occupations in 
relation to the student's strong and weak points. 

All we have described in regard to identifying vocational problems takes 
place before the counselor attempts to do anything about the problem. He 
first reviews his material about the student; then he talks things over with 

I 

the student in the interview to get a clearer picture of the problem and the 
student’s attitude toward it. He has not yet done anything to correct an 
inappropriate choice, confirm aa appropriate choice, or help the no-choice 
student to reach a choice. But with these guides in mind, the counselor is 
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in a position to help the student choose the family, or fa?nHies, of occupa¬ 
tions in whida he has the greatest chances of successful competition. Remem¬ 
ber that a student may have the characteristics of more than one family of 
occupations. 

The use of the concept has two strong advantages in vocational counseling, 
hirst, it is basically a much sounder and more functional approach to voca¬ 
tional problems than worrying about specific occupational labels selected by 
the student. Within the family of occupations that seems appropriate, several 
specific and alternative jobs can be found for the student to consider. In 
the second place, vocational guidance can begin in the earlier school years, 
since some of the broad human characteristics of ability, aptitude, or interest 
can be spotted by tests and other devices even in the junior high-school age 
range. As a corollary to this advantage, it is possible to relate the claimed 
occupational choices which the student makes at various stages to families 
of occupations. From the group guidance standpoint, the occupations class 
might study families of occupations and the counselor might help direct that 
study to the families which his individual diagnosis indicates are appropriate 
for eada child. 

One limiting fact must also be mentioned in relation to the occupational 
profile idea. It is based partly on the extent to which successful people in 
a group of occupations depart from the average amount of certain human 
characteristics, where “average” may refer to a cross section of tlie general 
working population. It is quite likely that the members of many routine, 
repetitive, relatively unskilled occupations do not depart to any great extent 
from the average of the general working population. It becomes impossible 
therefore to group such occupations into families, since the occupations 
demand no distinguishing or outstanding human characteristics. When stu¬ 
dents also show such a pattern of mediocrity or closeness to the general 
population average, it may not be possible to do any more in a guidance 
sense than help them get placed in a job that will make no excessive demands 
on them. 

We can now restate the counselor's dedsion regarding appropriateness of 
choice. Is the student's daimed choice within the family of occupations for 
which his characteristic ability, aptitude, and interest pattern is indicative 
of successful competition? If so, the choice is appropriate. If not, it is 
inappropriate and the counselor must seek out the reasons that led to the 
inappropriate choice. 
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Identifying Educational Problems 

In this problem area the counselor has one dominant question to answer. 
Is the student working up to his capacity? If not, what educational diffi¬ 
culties exist? In this section as in all sections, we shall discuss specific 
problems within the basic problem type. Where the specific problem turns 
out to be mainly a symptom of a different problem type, it will be necessary 
to track it down to its ultimate source in the process of diagnosis. 

To decide if the student is working up to capacity, the counselor must 
know three sets of facts; the student's capacity as measured by good tests of 
general scholastic ability; his work or output as measured first by grades and 
where possible by standard achievement tests; and finally the established 
relation between ability acid achievement for the school population of whidi 
he is one pact or sample. This last fact is derived by the technique of the 
coefficient of correlation or by the technique of the graphic scatter-diagram 
which we have illustrated in earlier chapters. A separate scatter-diagram 
is necessary for ability versus grades and ability versus standard achievement 
tests. 

In the process of deciding about a student, the counselor will look at 
the grade level in relation to the level of ability. He may say that the 
grades ace about at the level the student is capable of getting. If this grade 
level is still below the school standard or the passing level, it certainly can¬ 
not be the student's fault. It simply means that the curriculum is not 
appropriate to the ability level of the student. The counselor must then 
decide whether the student can be shifted to a better curriculum or whether 
the. rigidity of tlie curriculum forces the student to continued failure. 

If, on the other hand, the student seems to be an overachiever in terms 
of teachers’ grades, the counselor may look at the diagram for ability versus 
standard achievement tests and find a lower level of tested achievement that 
is truly more in line with ability. Conversely, a student who seems to be 
an underachiever in terms of teachers' grades may turn out to be doing 
about as well as can be expected in the light of his better scores on standard 
achievement tests. 

Where the ability measure is definitely above average and where both 
grades and standard achievement tests agree in putting the student below 
average in achievement or accomplishment, the counselor then looks for 
specific educational reasons for the underachievement. He may find, for 
example, that the student is spending an excessive amount of time in outside 
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work for money. This clue takes him directly into the financial problem type 
and tends to determine and limit what he will do to help the student. He 
may find that the student lacks the basic study skills to learn and to retain 
what is taught. In other words, the student may be spending inappropriate 
amounts of time on study or the student may be imable to use textbooks 
well, or he may be unable to use library facilities to track down necessar)' 
information. 

Since the teachers are primarily subject matter specialists, it should be 
relatively easy for them to identify incorrect approaches in the study of their 
subjects. Teachers should be well able to impart effective study skills and 
study techniques to the students. 

In addition there are inexpensive manuals or aids for use in developing 
study skills. Counselors can use these as further guides in identifying the 
study weaknesses, as well as methods for correcting or treating the problem. 
One such guide is the pamphlet. Studying Effectively, by Wrenn and Larsen, 
available from the Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California, 
for $0.25. Another, Practical Study Aids, by Wrenn, is available from 
the same publishers. The first pamphlet is primarily for beginning college 
students, but high-school counselors can adapt much of the material to the 
needs of high-school students. 

One phase of the educational problem involves the student’s ability or 
inability to budget his time. There are 16S hours in every week, to be wisely 
spent in daily tasks. You may get students to keep a log book or a budget 
of their time for a couple of weeks to find out how wisely or wastefully 
time is being spent. Where there is insufficient time spent in school tasks, 
or much time unaccounted for, you may have the source of the educational 
problem and may take steps to help the student learn more efficient life 
styles. 

In similar cases of discrepancies between ability correctly measured and 
achievement correctly measured, the teacher may look for the standard edu¬ 
cational disabilities such as reading speed and comprehension, arithmetic 
skills, or weaknesses in English and language skills. And in the case of read¬ 
ing skills there ate inexpensive manuals or aids to use in identifying and 
correcting reading problems. One of these is How to Read Rapidly and 
Well, by Wrenn and Cole, available from the Stanford University Press for 
$0.15 per copy. The pamphlet Studying Effectively also contains sugges¬ 
tions for improving reading. 
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All of these diagaostic judgments grow out of an inspection of the 
ability and achievement material in the case records. It is important also in 
this regard to look at both grades and standard achievement tests in an 
effort to determine continuing strong and weak points. A student who has 
consistently made poor grades in one subject matter area with high grades 
or good grades in another area may have a special handicap that will color 
all of his educational experience. 

In those cases where the student's vocational choice is inappropriatCj it 
frequently follows that his future educational plans will be inappropriate 
and thus the diagnosis of a vocational problem may also lead to the diagnosis 
of inappropriate educational choice as well, in a high percentage of cases. 

There are two other specific educational problems that should be men¬ 
tioned. Many times teachers feel that students “just won't work.*’ This 
complaint is more frequently directed toward boys than it is toward girls; 
it is reflected in the fact that boys, on the average, are given poorer grades 
than girls, even when both sexes are the same in basic ability. The problem 
is essentially one of inappropriate or inadequate motivation, and it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to solve even though it is relatively easy to identify, after 
all other possible educational problems have been checked off the list. 

Psychologists know relatively little about motivation among human beings, 
in the theoretical sense. But it is easy to see certain elements in the high- 
school situation that do not produce motivation. Going to school is com¬ 
pulsory, and on the average outside compulsion doesn’t help motivation. 
Going to school involves some classroom activities of no great intrinsic 
interest to the child. This situation, combined with the difficulty of doing 
a good job of teacliing, makes it difficult to hold the child’s attention, which 
is an element in motivation. Going to school usually involves a lock-step 
progression, dictated by adults, from one task to another. This lack of 
freedom of choice also limits motivation. Going to school as an activity 
competes with a host of other activities in which the child may want to 
take part. These more interesting distractions and bypaths cut down on 
motivation to study. 

Popularizing, liberalizing, or even streamlining the school experience 
would help to produce better motivation, as would any increase in teaching 
skills on the part of the individual teacher. The point to remember is that 
the school situation itself is often the source of the poor motivation, and the 
student should not be condemned too much when this occurs. 
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The other educational problem is the problem of planning programs for 
students, including extracurricular activities. Usually this is solved by requir¬ 
ing all students to take specified subjects at specified times, with emphasis 
on the traditional academic subjects, and with limited choice of a few 
non-academic electives. Admittedly state departments of education determine 
or enforce such general policies and standards. But it is quite likely that 
some educational difficulties could be prevented if data about the individual 
student could be used in program planning, in selecting appropriate educa¬ 
tional experiences, or in creating new informal or formal experiences to 
meet the student's needs. Effective education will take place to the extent 
that better program planning for the individual student, regardless of his 
grade and age, takes place. 

These two problems—lack of motivation and selection of classroom ex¬ 
periences—are linked together. The student takes what he's told to take, 
without any chance to make choices; the student is unmotivated. The 
source of these problems lies in the school program itself, and must be 
corrected at the source. But in studying students notice how often problems 
of poor motivation and unreasoned or inappropriate program choices 
occur. 

Referring back to the scatter-diagram, the counselor can now make his 
required judgment regarding work up to capacity, and can identify a few 
specific educational problems in those cases where work is not up to capacity. 
Remember, though, that if grades are considered symptoms primarily, the 
symptom of underachievement may be traced in turn to health, financial, 
personal, or family problems. It is important to keep this in mind, and it 
is also important to remember, in the sections to follow, that a problem 
may exist ivHhoiit producing the symptom of grades out of line with ability. 

Identifying Financial Problems 

In discussing educational and vocational problems, we have relied heavily 
on test or quantitative material about the student in the diagnostic process. 
By way of contrast, the identification of financial and health problems is 
carried on almost exclusively without such numerical devices; we rely heavily 
on the interview and other sources of non-test information in these two 
areas. In this sense, the interview is primarily a judgment-making or fact¬ 
finding device; in the next chapter we shall discuss the interview as a 
curative device to help students in the solution of their problems. 
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In identifying family and personal types of adjustment problems, per¬ 
sonality tests, interviews, anecdotal reports from others, and observations of 
behavior are used in combination to identify the specific problems. 

Thus, the process of identifying problems ranges from great dependence 
on numerical data to great dependence on non-numerical data. Both kinds 
of data are indispensable. 

There are three specific financial problems commonly observed among stu¬ 
dents. First, it is generally believed that outside work may lower a student’s 
grade record. However, most of the good research studies indicate that 
students who do carry an outside work load that is not excessive will earn 
as good grades as students of similar ability who do not do outside work. 
The use of a time budget, as described above under study habits, will permit 
the counselor to judge tlie effect of outside work on the student’s total 
adjustment. Do not jump to the conclusion that outside work for pay or 
for family assistance will automatically spoil die student’s grade record. But 
even though outside work need not affect grades, it may affect, or produce 
problems in other aspects of the student’s adjustment, such as social life, 

I 

health, or personal adjustment. 

To identify a second specific financial problem, permanent limitation on 
educational-vocational plans, the counselor needs to get evidence about the 

I 

financial status of the parents, together with evidence of the student’s own 
earning power to date. The student who hasn’t a nickel to use toward 
expenses of further education but who is otherwise a good risk for such 
training, may face the disillusionment of wasted abilities on low-level jobs, 
if full financial aid cannot be provided in some way. 

The third financial problem is a less severe case of the second: temporary 
financial limitation on educational-vocational plans. Some students can see 
their way through part of a post-high-school training program, either with 
family help or with their own earning power, but cannot complete the entire 
job without outside help. 

The identification of such problems requires common sense and tactful 
questioning in the interview together with factual information about expenses 
of college courses, expenses of other training courses on the post-high-school 
level, and possibilities of part-time employment while in training. 

It is quite likely that any teacher or counselor who can manage his own 
personal finances capably can be helpful to students in identifying and 
treating financial problems if only he will take the time to get correct and 
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complete information on expenses, scholarships) community financial aids, 
and part-time employment opportunities. 

Physical or Health Problems 

Without special medical training, teachers and counselors cannot, and 
should not, attempt diagnosis in this area of student behavior or student 
adjustment. However, they must be alert for signs and symptoms of health 
problems and must call the attention of the proper authorities to such devia¬ 
tions. Continuing or periodic absences from school, frequent colds, listless¬ 
ness, rapid exhaustion, marked underweight or overweight conditions, hear¬ 
ing difficulties, visual difficulties (as seen in the nearness or farness of 
reading material when the student is reading by himself)—these are some 
of the many possible clues or signs to look for, and to report to the school 
nurse, or the school administration, or the parents. 

Wherever possible, after a medical examination, the teacher or counselor 
should try to find out if the medical findings placed any limitation on the 
student’s educational and vocational program. If the reduction of a class 
schedule is necessarj^ the teacher or counselor must help in working out 
this adjustment. If a physical handicap exists that limits or eliminates certain 
occupational opportunties, the teacher and counselor must know this in their 
educational and vocational planning with the student. It is not enough to 
turn the student over to another specialist for a medical examination; the 
counselor must subsequently find out the relation of the medical findings 
to other aspects of the student's adjustment. 

Social or Personal Problems 

Here, and also in the case of family problems, symptoms and causes of 
problems are most varied and most confused. Assigning correct labels to 
specific problems is additionally difficult because of the complex nature of 
personal adjustments and personality traits. Among the more clear-cut specific 
problems, however, are the following: 

Extremely high, or "good” scores on tests of social adjustment, together 
with evidence of participation in a wide range of activities, both organized 
and unorganized, may indicate the oversocidized student. The difficulty 
here is to determine how much activity beyond the average becomes a prob- 
lem, and for what future adjustments the oversocialization is dangerous. 
If the individual’s grades ate pulled down by oversocialization, the problem 
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is immediate and its harmful effect can be seen in the individual's present 
adjustment. Beyond that, however, what is the effect of oversocialization? 
Generally speaking, the danger is that in the future the individual’s job 
adjustment may be affected unless he or she settles down. 

The other end of this problem, undersodalization, is probably more seri¬ 
ous. Extremely low or “bad” scores on tests of social adjustment, together 
with evidences of almost no participation in activities and shyness in and 
out of the classroom, complete a fairly dear-cut picture of undersocialization. 
In some cases this apparent problem may in reality be a symptom of, or a 
clue to, feelings of shame or inferiority about poor family background, per¬ 
sonal appearance, physical handicaps, or inability to compete in academic 
and extracurricular situations. In other cases,, undersocialization is no more 
than an observed retardation in the individual's social development, which 
can be corrected by gradually helping the student to learn skills in social 
situations. The most common danger is that an attempt will be made to 
socialize any and all undersocialized children by pushing them into “activ¬ 
ities." Where the undersocialization grows out of feelings of shame or 
guilt, such activities only intensify the problem and do not solve it. 

In this .regard it is interesting to point out one general finding of several 
research studies on student participation in extracurricular and social activ¬ 
ities; a minority of the pupils participate in the majority of possible 
activities (unless all pupils ace forced into activities) ; this minority is made 

I 

up of the students who are best adjusted to begin with, and who therefore 
profit least from such participation. In other words, well-adjusted students 
tend to seek out the activities; the activities do not produce well-adjusted 
students. Even in those schools so "activity-conscious" that all students are 
obliged to participate, it is likely that participation is helpful only for those 
whose undersocialization is a problem of retarded social development; for 
other types of undersocialization, participation is probably a painful and 
difficult experience. 

Atte?tdo? 2 -getting behaviof^^ is a fairly appropriate label to use in de¬ 
scribing the actions of students who are basically unsure of themselves or 
feel insecure in their adjustment. The attention-getting behavior is their 
attempt to compensate for their feelings of insecurity; it is often a socially 

undesirable or unacceptable type of behavior, such as aggressiveness or bully- 

• 

ing, "cockiness," unusual modes of dress or speech or mannerisms, boast¬ 
fulness, and "tall stories." Such students may come from homes where 
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considerable parental friction exists, or they may be unable to get recognition 
because of inability or lack of opportunity to compete successfully in more 
acceptable fashion, such as earning good grades or having appropriate social 
skills. Truancy and delinquency also may result from these same two basic 
causes. 

Similarly these same causes can produce a withdrawing, daydreaming, 
reclusive hpe of student who is somewhat diSerent from the undersocialized 
student in the sense that he may not be shy, but simply shows no interest in 
participation with fellow students. 

Any evidence of over-reacting to daily situations must be observed by 
the counselor as another clue to emotional or personal problems. All of us 
normally worry a little about social mistakes, or about our health, or about 
criticisms of our behavior, or about the future. All of us are pleased with 
small successes, compliments, and other satisfying experiences. Some stu¬ 
dents, however, become excessively depressed, irritable, anxious, worried, 
moody, excited, or elated over daily happenings. They over-react to situa¬ 
tions, without apparent cause. These symptoms must be observed and gen¬ 
erally classified as emotional problems. 

Personality test scores offer clues or signs of all these problems, although 
they do not tell the cause of the problem. Rating scales or anecdotal records 
similarly may highlight such personality factors. In the interview the coun¬ 
selor must be alert to observe the occurrence of these characteristics and must 
be able to question the student tactfully and often indirectly in an effort 
to get the student to discuss such problems. 

Human personality is complex, and any discussion of it is likely to be 
diffused and cloudy. Our standards of good and bad adjustment are not 
well defined. The difficulty of separating symptoms and causes is great. 
Skill in diagnosis involves greater knowledge of the psychology of adolescence 
and the psychology of personality than most of us possess. The possibility 
of stumbling on a severe and deep-seated maladjustment is ever-present. Yet 
in spite of all these facts, it is necessary for the counselor to attempt to 
identify such problems. 

In Chapter 4 we suggested that personality testing be the last addition to 
the guidance or personnel program, because of the difficulties involved. We 
may reinforce that suggestion at this point by urging you to proceed cau¬ 
tiously in even discussing these personality problems too freely with all your 
colleagues. Whatever the student may tell you in confidence cannot be 
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broadcast. Whatever impressions or judgments you make about the nature 
and causes of personality problems should not be too openly discussed lest 
in the very act of discussion the student becomes "typed” as a "problem 
child.” What others don’t know or can’t see won't hurt them. Whenever 
possible, students whom you believe to have severe personal or emotional 
problems should be referred to a better-trained psychological or medical 
specialist in the community. 

Identifying Family Problems 

The sheer process of growing up and learning to adjust to the greater 
independence of late adolescence is a situation which sometimes produces 
family-student conflicts. Parents can't understand why children don’t obey 
as they used to; children can't understand why parents continue to treat 
them as children. The parent's inevitable tasks of enforcing social regula¬ 
tions, doling out spending money, checking on choice of companions, 
watching over moral behavior, exhorting the child to study hard can easily 
seem to the child like nagging and constant criticism. So it is to be 
expected that some students will be upset or disgruntled by home situations. 
If you add to this "normal” problem of growing up the further possibilities 
of rivalry with brothers and sisters, emotional friction between parents, or 
the depressing effect of hard times on the father and other members of 
the family, it is not surprising that family conflicts occur to make the child 
feel uncertain and insecure in an adult world he understands only vaguely. 

As in the case of social or personal adjustment problems, personality 
tests of home adjustment, interviews, home visits or contacts with parents, 
reports and anecdotes from others are all methods of identifying such prob¬ 
lems. A few of the standard conflict-producing situations are described 
below. 

Some families, in a well-intentioned attempt to spare the child adult 
insecurity, dominate the child’s occupational choice and insist that he or she 
prepare for or enter a certain field. If you will refer back to the section .on 
vocational problems, and apply that information to the family rather than 
the student, you can see the problem more clearly. In such cases it is the 
family, rather than the shident, who must be reached in an effort to bring 
about a more appropriate vocational choice. 

Some families, in attempting to motivate a child, will constantly compare 
the child to a more gifted and more effective brother or, sister. Contrary to 
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expectations, feelings of inferiority on the child’s part are too often the 
outcome obtained. A special case of ttus difficulty is that of the student who 
feels rightly or wrongly that he is not as well liked or well treated by his 
parents as are other brothers and sisters. 

The somewhat greater freedom of action which society permits boys is 
often accompanied by greater attempts on the part of the parents to see 
that the freedom is not misused. Because of this situation boys may often 
complain of parents’ nagging them about tlie company they keep, the hours 
they keep, the way they spend money, and the little studying they do. The 
parents, whether they reali 2 e it or not, are in the process of helping the 
child become independent, and nagging or scolding is a poor way to help 
the child over this transition period. 

However, the situation is different for girls since they show more of a 
tendency to remain docile and overdependent on the parents. Since this 
state of overdependence tends to keep the child out of trouble, parents are 
likely to prolong the overdependence for that reason, and are not likely to 
thrust enough responsibility oa the giris. 

In families where the parents themselves are not happily or adequately 
adjusted to each other, the child also may feel insecure, unloved, ashamed, 
or guilty, and may therefore show the various personality traits described 
in the preceding section. Sometimes, divorce or separation is a more clean-cut 
solution to this problem, whereas continued friction and bitterness between 
parents intensifies the student’s maladjustment. 

Certain children react to family conflicts by open rebellion, with its 
attendant vicious circle of punishment, bitterness, more open rebellion, and 
further punishment. The rebellion may flare up over finances, educational 
or vocational plans, religious observance, strict and restricted social life, 
standards of conduct, or personality clashes of differing temperaments. While 
such open family conflicts occur in a minority of cases, they are not rare, 
and the counselor must be on the lookout for them. 

Running through all parent-child relations, the wise counselor can see 
inevitable differences in the two generations. It is quite likely that the earliest 
parents in the dawn of written history "wondered what this younger genera¬ 
tion was coming to.” In that same dawn of history, that younger generation 
probably couldn't understand "why their parents were so old-fashioned.” 
It is only when these inevitable youth versus adult differences become 
extreme that a referee is needed, and counselors sometimes become the 
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referees, setting up new ground rules or interpreting each generation to the 
other. 

In this chapter the process of identifying or diagnosing student problems 
may seem to range from a rather exact skill in inferences based on dis¬ 
crepancies in numerical data to a rather vague search for possible explana¬ 
tions of problems. Discrepancies between test scores and other numerical 
measures are sources for judgments about the nature and presence of educa¬ 
tional or vocational problems. At the other extreme, judgments about the 
nature and presence of personal or family problems are based more often 
on the descriptive, non-numertcal information collected in studying the 
student. 

We point out again that both types of judgment must be made even, 
though more caution must be used in the latter type of judgment. With 
this in mind, it may be wise to read again the last part of the 3rd chapter 
and the 4th chapter, where accuracy, meaning, frames of reference, and 
practicality of various judgment-making devices were discussed and illus¬ 
trated in describing the various techniques of collecting information. 
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CHAPTER 7- Counseling: 
HoiV to Help Students 



ow that wc have -seen the methods by 
which information can be collected and interpreted, it is time to discuss the 

effective use of tlie material in helping students. Psychologists are only 
beginning to understand what to do in treating difficult student problems. 
Furthermore, they are only beginning to find out the differences between 
good and bad interviewers or counselors. The reason for this is quite simple: 
it is almost impossible to observe an interview in progress under conditions 
as well controlled as an experiment in chemistry of a classroom examination 
schedule or any other experimental situation. 


The Counseling Interview 

Since the interview is the heart of tlie counseling process, the inability to 
study it as a research problem has delayed an understanding of the character¬ 
istics of good and bad interviewers. No matter how much material we collect 
about students, the sheer collection of it will be of little value unless the 
material is discussed in a series of interviews with the student and other 
interested individuals. No -matter how good the material is, this goodness 
will be relatively unimportant unless the material is wisely handled in the 
interview. The interview is truly the primary process by which actual 
counseling and treatment in regard to student problems are started and 
carried on. 
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Bingham and Moore, (see bibliography for this chapter) who have writ¬ 
ten extensively on the interview, say that it has three primary purposes: getting 
information, giving information, and changing attitudes. These purposes 
are supposed to represent what the interviewer hopes to achieve in his inter¬ 
view situation. In counseling or guidance the interview usually has all three 
of these purposes, and it is sometimes difficult to keep the purposes clearly 
separated in one's mind during the interview. 

We have already^ discussed the interview as a device for securing informa¬ 
tion in the chapter on the techniques of making judgments. As explained 
there, the interview can be used to find out what the student’s financial 
background is in relation to further education, or to find out what relation¬ 
ships exist between the student and various members of his family, or to 
get information about the student's apparent motivation, maturity, or 
personality. In such situations the facts which the interview yields 
should be added to the facts already collected by means of tests, question¬ 
naires, reports from other people, grade records, and other judgment-making 
devices. 

In that same interview, however, the counselor will probably have to give 
information to the student. The student must find out about his relative 
strong and weak points as indicated in the data collected. In addition, he 
must learn about training opportunities, job requirements, and types of 
post-high-school or parallel high-school training. It may be necessary to 
reconcile his incorrect beliefs about himself with the counselor’s more accu¬ 
rate knowledge of him. 

At the 'same time, the counselor may have to help the student revise his 
attitudes or beliefs in regard to his personal adjustment problems. It may 
be necessary, for example, to change his attitude toward his teadier and his 
subjects by showing him the possible importance of the work he is now 
taking as a means of fulfilling his later plans. If the student is upset by 
fancied mistreatment from one teacher, it may be necessary to modify or 
adjust his feeling toward that teacher. If he believes that his family is 
nagging him or putting obstacles in the way of his development, it may be 
necessary to clarify his relations to his family so he will see they are not 
necessarily persecuting him as an individual. 

It should be obvious also that the counselor may have to interview the 
adults who control the student's life, in order to see their viewpoint or help 
change their attitudes about him. 
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Even though, there is no standard rule for interviewing, there are certain 
principles which may be helpful to discuss: 

1. Recent educational literature has placed a great deal of emphasis on 
the "mental hygiene point of view." This point of view is seen in the fol¬ 
lowing characteristics of the attitude of the interviewer; the interviewer 
is friendly; he is tolerant of what the student has to say; he refrains from 
making moral or ethical judgments to the student; he suspends his final 
judgment until all of the facts ate available; and he accepts the student 
as a conversational equal during the interview. This is somewhat different 
from the usual relations that exist between an adult teacher and an immature 
student In most situations, the student feels that the adult teacher is 
passing judgment on the quality of his work, on his ability, or on his 
motivation. Similarly, the student in such relations has little chance to tell 
his story to an adult teacher or to get things off his chest. And finally, 
the student usually feels that he will be told that he has done the wrong 
thing or that he has been a "bad child" as determined by the adult teacher’s 
moral or ethical judgment. 

All odier things being equal, the most effective interviewer is the one 
whose interviews are conducted in a manner which characterizes the mental 
hygiene point of view described above. 

2. However, this point of view is primarily preparation for interviewing. 
It does not necessarily follow that any person who has these attitudes will 
be a successful counselor. Effective counseling or guidance rests on two foun¬ 
dation stones, one of which is competence in the statistical and measurement 
principles' already outlined. The other foundation stone is skillful' inter¬ 
viewing. 

A person who is thoroughly well-grounded in statistics, tests, and measure¬ 
ments may still be a bad counselor in the sense that he cannot help the 
student. On the other hand, a person who knows nothing about statistics 
and nothing about tests and measurements, may still be a counselor in the 
sense that students find it easy to talk to him and have enough respect for 
him to follow out his suggestions, regardless of their merit. This means 
primarily that not all teachers must be expected to become good counselors 
in the same way that all teachers will not be expected to become statistical 
or test experts. 

Obviously there are individual differences in the amount of these two' 
types of skills a teacher will have. These individual differences in tlie pos- 
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session of the two skills mean that teachers will have varying amounts of 
effectiveness for the guidance program. 

For example, some teachers will operate best when they interview students 
regarding their own subject matter. They know their own field of knowl¬ 
edge; they may know the tricks of studying in the field; and they may be 
able, by teaching and by student discussions, to vitalize their field of knowl¬ 
edge for their students. To the extent that they can do all of these things, 
they are valuable in the guidance program as interviewers for subject matter 
problems. 

Other teachers may find their specialty in giving out vocational informa¬ 
tion, They may be totally inadequate in discussing emotional or social 
problems with students, but they may have enough knowledge of vocational 
demands and enough interviewing skills to help students in the choice of 
a broad vocational field, and in job-hunting procedures. To this extent, 
therefore, they also contribute to the guidance program. 

Some of the advisers of extracurricular activities may be extremely skillful 
in handling social adjustment problems of students as these problems can 
be seen and treated in the group activity situation. They may be effective in 
bringing out the shy student or in indirect suggestions to the unpopular 
student or in indirect development of the student who Jacks social skills. 

A few teachers may develop an adequately high level of clinical skills 
for use in a wide range of student adjustment problems, when they become 
more thoroughly acquainted with the technical aspects of guidance and 
receive enough practice in interviewing. These are the people who will carry 
the heaviest part of the counseling or guidance work from the clinical 
standpoint. 

3. It naturally follows that the most effective guidance programs are found 
in schools where one or more people can be brought to a high technical 
level and an efficient interviewing level. Guidance programs are necessarily 
limited by the people who do the guidance. One of the most difficult tasks 
of the school administrator, therefore, is to select and develop at least one 
good personnel worker in his institution. 

4. Most people feel that they know how to interview. They believe it is 
merely a conversational situation involving two people. But actually it is 
supposed to have some helpful purpose or outcome for the student who 
is interviewed. When a new counselor starts interviewing with any extensive 
amount of material in front of him, he soon finds himself confused by the 
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very mass of material, and counseling interviews seem complicated. He expe¬ 
riences the same nervous symptoms and uncertainty which characterized his 
first practice teaching or teaching experience. He doesn't know where to 
begin; he may be frightened into reading off a series of test scores which 
are meaningless to him and to the student; he may find that the student is 
dominating the interview in spite of his best efforts to the contrary. 

At this point it seems wise, therefore, to discuss several ways of thinking 
of counseling interviews. 

1. The interview may be considered as an unrehearsed play in which two 
actors appear. If the actors miss their cues or forget their lines, the play 
lags and becomes a monotonous or pointless experience. Since the counselor 
or the interviewer is usually the older actor in the situation, it is up to him 
to "carry" the play. He must start out in the beginning by laying the 
foundation for the rest of the interview. He must organize the conversation 
so that it leads naturally to one or two climax points which will remain in 
the student’s memory. At the end of the interview, the counselor must sum¬ 
marize the action and future plans so that the structure of the play can be 
clearly seen by both actors, By his alertness, his enthusiasm, and his skill 
in choosing the appropriate words, he must "pace" the student so that the 
student will also find the interview a pleasant and stimulating experience. 
These general statements apply even if the student has received unpleasant 
information in the interview. 

2. In another sense, the counselor may consider the interview as a special 
learning situation for the student. How should the material be presented 
so that learning takes place? Examples conne very quickly to mind. The 
counselor may lecture to the student in the interview, just as a college teacher 
lectures in the classroom. The chances are that this method will be relatively 
ineffective for the majority of students. The student may be pushed into a 
situation in the interview something like a recitation situation. He will 
recite his interests and hopes and his family background. This procedure is 
probably equally ineffective because the student will be reciting much that 
he has already indicated in the data collected before the interview; therefore, 
he wiU be unable to recite anything that is accurate about the test informa¬ 
tion the counselor has accumulated. 

The learning outcome may be accomplished best by a discussion in 
the interview planned so that the student learns what his strong and weak 
points are and how his future plans can be formulated. Of the three ordinary 
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classroom situations described above, interviews that involve discussions 
probably are most worth while* 

If the counselor explains the assembled test material and non-test data 
to the student, and then follows this by a discussion of the material, he may 
produce even better learning for the student. 

3. In still another sense, the interview sometimes becomes a cathartic 
experience for a student suffering from tremendous emotional pressure. In 
such a case, when the student begins to pour out his long and troubled story, 
simply for the satisfaction of getting it off his chest, the counselor must 
prepare to sit back and listen. Students who are emotionally upset are not 
ready to learn or to be helped beyond the point of having someone to 
whom they may talk. The counselor must be alert to notice the student’s 
frame of mind so that the counselor will not attempt to handle some other 
less deep-seated problem when the student wants to pour out his own 
immediate problems. 

4. In many respects, the interview seems somewhat similar to a sales situa¬ 
tion, since tlie counselor attempts to sell the student certain ideas about 
himself, certain plans of action, or certain desirable changes in attitudes. 
Persuasion and logic will facilitate and hasten the sale of such ideas by a 
counselor. 


General Methods of Treatment 

Let us now turn to a more general discussion of counseling or treatment 
methods in clinical work with students. Williamsori, in his book How to 
Counsel Students (see bibliography at end of chapter) has presented the 
most comprehensive discussion of individual clinical work in guidance. In 
his chapter on counseling of students, he lists five metliods which are basic 
in bringing about student adjustment They are as follows; (1) forcing the 
student to conform to the demands of the environment; (2) clianging the 
environment in which the student will operate; (3) selecting the most appro¬ 
priate elements in the environment; (4) helping the student to learn basic 
skills for satisfactory adjustment, and (5) changing attitudes that interfere 
with satisfactory adjustment. 

Consider specific examples of these five methods in relation to a voca¬ 
tional problem of inappropriate choice of level of job; the inappropriate 
choice is due to parental pressure. A student is dioosing engineering when 
the most appropriate choice would be a trade school. The counselor has 
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already determined that the parents are responsible for the choice of engineer¬ 
ing. Here is what may be done in such a case: 

1. Force conformity. The principal of tlie high school may refuse to 
recommend the student to an engineering college. The college may refuse 
to admit the student because of low scholastic record. The high-school 
teachers may assign failing grades in the basic mathematics or science courses 
necessary for further success in engineering. In each of these situations, no 
real counseling has been done; nature simply has taken its course, and the 
student is the one who bears the brunt of failure and suffering, 

2. Change the environment. It might be possible to go directly to the 
parents and have a frank discussion with tliem about the reasons and facts 
that indicate engineering to be an unwise choice. It might also- be possible 
Lo get the student to take a stand himself against the parents after the inter¬ 
viewer has assayed his strong and weak points and persuaded him to accept 
a lower level of training for the skilled trades occupation. 

3- Select an appropriate environment. The counselor and student may 
agree that the choice of engineering is unwise and may also agree that the 
parents cannot be moved from this choice. They might, therefore, select 
tryout courses in both engineering math and high-school shop work in which 
the student could demonstrate to the satisfaction of the parents high grades 
in shop courses and poor grades in the purely engineering subjects. 

4. Learn needed skills. There are no necessary skills which the student 
can learn in the solution of the problem we have cited- It is not a problem 
of essential study skills or reading skills, the learning of which will lead to 
success in the chosen occupation. 

5. Change attitudes. By persuasion, by explanation, by illustration, an 
interviewer may change the attitudes of the parents regarding their child or 
regarding the profession of engineering. If the student is resentful or 
embittered toward the parents because of their domination of his choice, the 
counselor may also try to change the student's attitude toward the parents, or 
may at least get the student to trust the counselor and to return to him for 
assistance and reassurance if failure follows from the family's plans. 

This illustration of specihc "remedies" fits Williamson's framework of 
general methods of bringing about student adjustment. 

Williamson has one other listing of five categories in his text; he out¬ 
lines tile five procedures that a counselor could use in, a series of interviews 
with a student. They are as follows: (1) establish rapport, that is, get the 
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student’s confidence; (2) cultivate self-understanding on the part of the 
student; (3) plan a program of action for the student to carry out; (4) sec 
that the plan of action is carried out, and (5) refer to other specialists or 
competent individuals. 

Of these five, what specific procedures may we list for the student whose 
family insists that he be an engineer? Establishing rapport is a step common 
to any type of counseling, and it can be done by using the twenty-one 
suggestions for interviewing described later in this chapter. 

Cultivating self-understanding can be accomplished by the following 
methods: (1) explaining to the student the irrational bases of many voca¬ 
tional choices with special reference to parental influence on choice; (2) ex¬ 
plaining the generally correct methods of making a choice in terms of a 
Icnowledge of assets, liabilities, interest types, and occupational profiles; 
(3) making a specific list of a wise series of alternative choices for this 
student in the light of the test material about him; (4) persuading him to 
take up the matter thoroughly with his family in the light of his improved 
self-understanding, 

In planning a program of action, (1) the counselor may reinforce his 
procedures in the second step above by having the student get college catalogs 
for engineering courses and for trade-school courses to make a comprehensive 
study of requirements; (2) the interviewer and student may plan together 
to try out certain courses in pre-engineering subjects and trade-school sub¬ 
jects; (3) they may also decide that one of them must talk to the parents. 
Although the counselor may have the satisfaction of bringing about the 
student’s self-understanding he may still have to deal with the parents if the 
student is unable to cope with them; (4) furthermore, the possibility of 
referring the student and his parents to successful men in the field should 
not be overlooked. 

In carrying out these plans of action, the counselor must (1) arrange 
for follow-up interviews to see that the student has done his part. (2) It 
may even be necessary to write letters of referral or set the stage for inter¬ 
views with other people. Referrals may be made as was suggested either 
to men who are successful in the field, to industries or plants in operation, 
or to sources of information in published form. (3) The counselor must 
make a clear division of responsibility for his share and for the student's 
share in carrying out a total program. 

It is fairly obvious that in treating student problems, counselors do not 
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have as many guaranteed specific methods as the doctors have for the localiza¬ 
tion of infection, for removal of pain, or for surgery and medication, It 
is true in medicine that a good diagnosis does not automatically lead to a 
cure; this is even more true in clinical work with students, partially because 
almost every other adult who is in contact with the student is sure he knows 
what is best for the student. Adults have always been willing, in fact almost 
too willing, to tell young people what to do. In the face of so much amateur 
competition, a trained or semi-trained clinical worker cannot always make his 
voice heard in the clamor that surrounds the student. 

Guideposts for Counseling 

There are, however, eight guideposts which might point up some of this 
discussion of what to do for students and how to help them. These are 
listed here as further aids in the development of counseling skills. 

1. Since he cannot possibly work out the best solutions for all students 
at all times, a counselor must be willing to refer students to other adults for 
help. But in making referrals a counselor must ask himself three questions. 
Am I referring this student to a more competent specialist within my own 
field or outside of my own field? Am I referring this student to people 
who are my equal from tlie technical standpoint but who are working in 
other.fields such as the fields of group activities, placement, or study skills 
in particular subjects? Am I referring the student to a person less compe¬ 
tent than myself, who may undo some of the good I have done or who 
may give misinformation that is dangerous to the student ? While a counselor 
cannot escape the necessity of referring certain young people for help, he 
must be aware of the values of these other specialists or adults to make sure 
the referral will accomplish what he wants it to. 

2. This guidepost concerns the extent to which a counselor can use logic 
or reasoning with students. Since so much success in the interview rests 
on persuasion and discussion, it is important that the interviewer be aware 
of the logic or reasoning elements in clinical work. In this regard, one must 
answer the following questions: 

Do I tend to' descend to the level of argument and exhortation in 
counseling? If so, I am probably doing the student little good. Am I careful 
enough to explain facts to the student about himself or about his environ¬ 
ment which he does not know or on which he has misinformation? Am I 
systematically giving a dispassionate description of the student’s strong 
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and weak points so that he may know himself better? Do I make more 
effective use of logic and reasoning with high ability students than low 
ability students? It is quite probable that this is true. 

It is a point of general importance in counseling to gear methods to the 
level or type which the student can understand. Don't try to be humorous 
with a student who lacks a sense of humor; don’t try to be hard-boiled with 
a student who is afraid of his own shadow; don’t try to be coldly logical 
with a student who can't reason, or whose emotions are temporarily blocked. 
Am I, the counselor, stating alternatives clearly enough, in a logical or rea¬ 
sonable fashion so the student can see what he is up against in making his 
decision ? 

3. The counselor must consider the depth of the treatment. It is stated 
this way: Am I correcting the student’s problem at the source or am I 
trying mainly to eliminate symptoms? For example, the family, the teachers, 
or the student's contemporaries must be reached when the student’s problem 
either arises in these people or is irritated by these people. A counselor must 
be willing to set the stage in certain situations by getting a group of out¬ 
siders who can help a particular problem child. These outsiders are not the 
specialists referred to in our first guideposts. They are simply other people 
who come within the range of the problem. 

However, in setting the stage, a counselor must take care lest the student 
catch him moving the scenery around. If the student has reason to believe 
the counselor is betraying confidences or prejudicing people against him, 
the counselor’s effectiveness is destroyed at once. But it is not enough to tell 
the undersocialized student to "get into more activities" or "make more 
friends." Student leaders in activities may have to be enlisted by the 
counselor to induct the shy student; other students may have to be urged 
to take the lead in making friendly overtures to the shy student. Some 
employers may have to be urged to "bear down” on a part-time work student 
whose work habits are poor. Exhorting underachievers or threatening them 
merely hits at the symptoms (grades), not the causes. Most of us tend to be 
too superficial in working with students; hence this emphasis on the depth 
of treatment. 

4. Here we deal with the principles of effective learning. A counselor 
may well ask himself the following questions in considering this guidepost: 
Am I permitting the student to participate actively in the solution of his 
problem on the assumption that such active participation leads to greater 
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self-understanding? Am I choosing learning situations of graded difficulty 
for students so that I do not ask them to learn social skills or other types 
of skills completely beyond their grasp? Am I making appropriate use of 
rewards and punishments in the sense of commendations or criticisms as 
motivational devices? And finally, am I clever and ingenious in choosing 
tryout situations for my students or in developing new tryout situations for 
their use? 

5. Another guidepost deals generally with considerations of continued 
rapport, or the counselor's relation to the student. Am I gradually pushing 
the student onto his own responsibility for making decisions? Am I avoid¬ 
ing any appearance of sitting in judgment on him in the adult-child rela¬ 
tion? Do I have enough technical competence and interviewing skills to 
command his respect? Do I accept my share of the responsibility in helping 
him carry out his plans by writing letters, introducing him to people, making 
contacts for him, and by interviewing him periodically? 

6. Since counselors cannot control all elements of the environment, the 
sixth guidepost considers whether the wisest possible use of the environment 
is being made. Am I taking as much time as I can in handling this student? 
Do I realize that time solves some problems' and is nearly always on the 
counselor's side, just as it is on the doctor's side? Do I permit failure when 
it is the only effective solution and am I then ready to cushion the shock of 
such failure by continuing my relations with the student? Am I setting the 

.stage, when necessary, by getting certain things to happen for the student 
or to the student in the environment? Am I doing this stage setting without 
violating his confidence? 

7. This is a reminder that there must be a parallel development of tech¬ 
nical skills. Teachers are not expected to blossom forth as counselors with 
statistics at their fingertips and tests and measurements at tlieir command. But 
a counselor must avoid using tests that he does not understand. As noted 
previously, he can increase his knowledge by developing a minimum amount 
of statistical confidence quickly; participating in some research studies, and 
practicing identifying problems by drawing inferences from available data. 
It follows, therefore, that a counselor must be willing to devote time to 
continuing self-education in this field. 

8. The last guidepost relates to the earlier discussion of diagnosis. We 
know that there are many so-called "normal maladjustments" or normal 
problems in the sheer process of groxv'tng up. The problem of growing into 
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independence of the family, the problem of seeking economic security, the 
general inarticulate behavior of many junior high-school and high-school 
students—these are essentially normal manifestations of the growing-up 
process. In treatment and counseling, therefore, one must take care to dis¬ 
tinguish between a true state of adolescent affairs and a more serious devia¬ 
tion, beyond the normal adolescent problems. It is necessary to avoid making 
"problem children" in the counseling program, since counseling should be 
a systematic part of the educational process. Therefore do not start counseling 
interviews by calling in the underachievers and the discipline cases or delin¬ 
quent students. If such students appear at the start of the guidance pro¬ 
gram, other students will become suspicious and unco-operative. 

With these eight guideposts firmly in mind, it is likely that a counselor 
will develop skills in helping students within the limitations of his com¬ 
petence and the resources at his command. 

Twenty-one Suggestions for Interviewers 

To these general descriptions we can add additional specific suggestions 
for effective counseling interviews, 

1. Put the student at ease. This should be accomplished in the first part 
of an interview by greeting him cheerfully by name and starting to talk 
about seemingly unimportant facts or interesting happenings before turning 
to a specific discussion of the student. The interview should be conducted 
privately. A student cannot be expected to talk if several other people 
can overhear what he says. Neither can a student be expected to talk if 
he feels that the counselor is in a hurry to get him out of the office or is 
in a hurry to do something else. The general usage of polite conversation and 
social intercourse is necessary. 

2. Avoid asking questions which the student can answer simply by saying 
yes or no. This will help the student respond more completely to the ques* 
dons, thereby giving the interviewer a better picture of the student in 
action as he talks. Rather than saying "do you want to be a doctor?” say 
"how did you happen to choose medical work?” 

3. Do not override or overtalk the student if he is in the middle of a 
sentence, or if he is fumbling for the word he wants to use. The most 
frequent error untrained counselors make is that they put words in the 
student’s mouth or talk faster than the student or in some other way take 
the conversation out of the student’s hands. 
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4* Do not fire questions at the student like a machine gun. The inter¬ 
view is not a cross-examination and should not be handled as such. Further¬ 
more, the emphasis used in stating a question is extremely important. Con¬ 
sider the question, "What do you want?” If the word you is stressed, it 
sounds as if the counselor were mad at being interrupted in other tasks. 
But if no word in the question is stressed, It becomes a much more friendly 
approach. 

5. If the student asks a factual question, give him a factual answer. If 
this is not possible, then tell the student so. No one can know all the 
answers, and students ate much more likely to have more confidence in a 
counselor who does not hesitate to admit his ignorance as well as his knowl¬ 
edge. 

6. Keep tlie vocabularly of the interview in the range in which the student 
can understand it. It would be better to use slang than many-syllabled words, 
but neither extreme is necessary if tlie interviewer carefully chooses words 
that ace within the student’s comprehension range. For example, in getting 
the student to see his own strong and weak points, a counselor may use 
comparisons from the fields of athletic competition and in this way get his 
point across more easily. He can compare a student’s strength in mathematics 
with his good speed in a 100-yard dash and his weakness in English with 
his poor speed in the half-mile. Such a student would be unlikely to com^ 
pete in the half-mile if he had greater chances of success in the 100-yard 
dash, and if the example is presented to him this way, he can understand 
more easily the inadvisability of competing in the fields where a great deal 
of English is a prerequisite for success. 

7. Do not attempt to get the student to "tell all” in one short interview 
period. This generali 2 ation is particularly true when dealing with emotional 
or personal adjustment problems. Some books on clinical work urge the 
interviewer to let the student make a complete "confession," or get every¬ 
thing off his chest, at one time. It is fairly well established, however, that 
the student who has talked that much about emotional or personal problems 
has rather clear feelings of guilt afterwards and may be ashamed to return 
again for further assistance. Furthermore, a counselor who lets his sympa¬ 
thies run away from him in such a situation and keeps prompting the 
student to tell everything in his innermost thoughts is unlikely to be skillful 
enough to help the student face and solve the emotional problems. Such a 
counselor would be in much the same position as an amateur "doctor*^ who 
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Opened up an incision or a wound and left the patient as a bleeding mass 
of flesh, not having the skill to repair the damage. 

8. Do not monopolize the entire conversation. The interviewer usually 
talks somewhat more than half of the time in the first counseling interview, 
since so much of that interview involves giving the student information 
about himself. However, a counselor who talks as much as 90 per cent of the 
time probably talks the student into a coma and makes it impossible for 
him to receive much from that interview. When the student reports back 
on a plan of action or for more discussion or for a change in his plans, in 
later interviews, it is quite likely that he should do half or more tlian half 
of the talking. While there are no hard or fast rules or norms regarding 
"talking time’' in the interview, experience has indicated that the foregoing 
generalizations are fairly sound. 

9. Keep control of the interview. Long experience has demonstrated that 
it is unnecessary to plan each step of the interview ahead of time. If this 
is done, the student is quite likely to upset the plans by going off on a topic 
of his own interest. On the other hand, too frequently beginning counselors 
are "talked out of" their own best judgment by a student who gets them 
rattled or off the subject. Keeping control of the interview, therefore, 
means letting the student roam a little bit in his conversation but eventually 
pulling him back by a transition sentence or a direct statement relative to 
the topics under discussion. 

10. Wherever possible, use impersonal references in discussion with the 
student to avoid antagonizing him or having him resist suggestions. For 
example, if. the student describes a difficult situation at home, and a counselor 
sees evidence of a family adjustment problem he should not say "I think 
you have a family conflict." Say rather, "Many guidance workers interpret 
this type of material as meaning that you have a family conflict." Rather 
than saying, "i do not think you have very many chances of success in 
such-and-such a field," say "the evidence is somewhat against your cliances 
of successful competition in such-and-such a field." 

11. Don't avoid giving "bad news" to the student if the bad news is 
really accurate. For example, it is a mistaken kindness to let a student believe 
he can reach a certain goal when the weight of the evidence is all against 
him. This does not mean that a counselor must tell the student that he is 
"dumb" or he cannot carry out his plans or his attitude is poor. But an 
interviewer is entitled to discuss—in fact, he should feel obligated to discuss 
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—the student's limitations with him or with his parents, so he will not make 
plans that will lead to almost inevitable failure. The interview has many 
of the characteristics of polite conversation, but it departs from the ground 
rules of polite conversation in that the counselor is duty bound to discuss 
controversial subjects and limitations where the student's adjustment is 
at stake. 

12. Be concerned not only with what the student says in the interview 
but also with what he may not say, what he may be thinking, or what he 
may be covering up by his statements. Quite often there is an emotional 
undertone to the student's statements whidi the interviewer will miss unless 
he is alert to the fact that inhibition or reticence cause many individuals to 
say things they do not mean to say. In this same connection, remember 
that one need not necessarily take the student’s statement at face value. If 
the student complains bitterly of a teacher or of a parent, the counselor 
will get into trouble if he rushes off to the teacher or parent to tell them 
what die student said. Even if the complaint is justified, nothing will be 
gained by carrying tales from the student. If the complaint is not justified, 
the interviewer must tactfully find out the facts preparatory to changing 
the student’s attitude of persecution. 

13. In making a transition from one subject or topic to another in the 
interview, make sure the student follows the transition and also moves along 
to the next topic. It is important that the student follow the trend of the 
interview, but he can only do this if the interviewer develops new ideas in 
a manner tliat the student can follow. 

14. Beware of the student who discusses his. problems freely and who 
comes back periodically for a good heart-to-heart talk but who, between 
interviews, does nothing to help himself and does not follow out suggestions. 
Such cases can seldom be helped, 

15. Do not avoid talking about what a student thinks his problem is, 
but do not confine the interview to that topic if the evidence indicates that 
another problem exists. Sometimes the first interview can be confined to 
discussing the student's stated problem, with later interviews used for dis¬ 
cussion of other problems. 

16. Do not give isolated test scores to the student. It is quite likely that 
even the counselor at first understands only vaguely the meaning and inter¬ 
pretation of test scores, even though he may have been exposed to the 
elements of statistical methods and test procedures. How much less likely 
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it is, therefore, that the student, lacking as he does the counselor’s experi¬ 
ence, will understand and interpret the test information wisely. If he wants 
to know his test results, tell him his approximate rank, saying he is in the 
upper one-third or upper one-fourth or lower one-fifth. But even in making 
a statement of this kind, be sure to describe also the group with which he 
was compared. 

For example, tell him that he is in the upper half of this group of high- 
school seniors on a measure of ability but that this rank would place him in 
the lower half of students entering a near-by university. Be very careful 
not to give out I. Q.'s (which are generally misunderstood by the public), 
or specific grades or percentiles on aptitude or interest tests. And by all 
means do not give out scores on personality tests. This mistake is very serious 
and frequently results in parental interference and indignation. Any rapport 
which has been established may easily be lost. 

17. Avoid by all means giving advice that is too general or too vague 
to result in a good outcome. Keep suggestions as specific and concrete as 
possible or they will not help the student. 

18. Be able to lay out alternative vocational or educational plans for the 

1 

student. Many books on guidance insist that the counselor must not tell the 
student what to do. While such a generalization seems unsound since it 
emasculates most of the purpose of data collecting and since it would be of 
no assistance to a student who needs help in making a decision, it is still 
true that the student who chooses one from among several suggested plans 
of action wiE feel a more active participation in planning with the counselor. 
If the interviewer is unable to suggest alternative vocational plans, he should 
try to get the student to suggest them, to be criticized in the light of other 
evidence. Whenever possible, however, it is best to work out several 
alternatives with the student so he may think them over and make a suitable 
choice. 

19. Do not forget to summarize or have the student summarize what 
occurred in the interview before he leaves. Much is said in an interview 
which lasts half-an-hour to an hour. Don't say: "Talk to somebody about 
this" or "read up on this field some place” or "don’t worry” or "you ought 
to study harder." Tell the student what to read, who to see, what to do to 
keep from worrying, and how to study harder. Unless the interviewer and 
the student summarize that material together, it will be an unmeaningful or 
incorrectly emphasized or misinterpreted mass of word.s. 
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20. Learn how to end an interview. Think of standing at the door trying 
to figure out how to end the departing guest's farewell and thanks for a 
pleasant evening. Think of being cornered by a talkative and enthusiastic 
salesman. These examples give some idea of how the student feels and how 
the counselor might feel when the interview drags out far beyond a reason¬ 
able length of time. There are many polite and tactful ways of ending an 
interview, but it takes considerable practice. It is important to learn how 
to end the interview, however, not only from the standpoint of the efficiency 
of the interview schedule, but also because the amount of good that can 
be accomplished in a single interview is limited, regardless of added time, 

21. In the majority of cases, an interview should end with a careful plan 
of action for the student to follow. This is an adaptation of the basic prin¬ 
ciple of learning by doing, and It prepares the way for subsequent interviews 
with the same student in order to carry on the treatment of his problems. 
This general rule presupposes that relatively few student problems can be 
cleared up in simply one interview. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that clinical work with students requires not only a willingness to collect 
data but also a willingness and ability to interview students frequently and 
regularly. 

Importance of Interview Records 

There is one other basic problem in counseling or interviewing to which 
relatively little attention is paid. This deals with the problem of case notes 
and interview records. However skillfully one may interview a student, the 
sheer memory falsification and memory loss to which everyone is subject may 
make the interview useless unless it is immediately recorded or summarized 
in some way. Therefore, it is essential that the interviewer be aware of the 
importance of keeping case notes and interview records. These notes and 
records serve at least six purposes. 

1, Case notes and interview records serve as the jumping-off point for 
later interviews with the same student. From the case notes of the first inter¬ 
view, it is easy to refresh one’s memory on what things were discussed, 
what plans were made, and what problems were brought out in the open. 

2. Case notes are useful to give the background of the case to another 
counselor who, for any reason, has to take over work with that student. 
By carefully reviewing these notes, the second counselor can find out what 
his predecessor accomplished, what his impressions of the student were, and 
what plans of action the student was to pursue. When the student is being 
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referred to another guidance worker or agency, the first counselor can take 
from his case notes the material of importance to the other guidance worker, 
or agency and transmit it in writing. 

3. The sheer act of writing a complete record of what went on in the 
interview is an invaluable step in counselor training. In preparing case 
records, a counselor may suddenly wonder why he failed to discuss a given 
point and therefore change some of his original inferences about the case. 
He may discover glaring omissions in the content of the interview. He may 
see new solutions for discussion in the next interview. 

4. In working in a school where one staff member supervises the counseling 
and in-service training program of other staff members, periodic reviews 
of carefully kept interview notes tell what was done, what was overlooked, 
and how the interview was carried on. 

5. Another purpose of case notes is one of protection of the counselor. 
Students and parents alike quite frequently misunderstand or misinterpret the 
information they have received in an interview, particularly if this informa¬ 
tion deals with psyclioLogical test scores or touchy personal adjustment prob¬ 
lems. In many instances, in the process of giving the student bad news, as 
we have defined it, a counselor encounters resistance to his suggestions. 
These suggestions may then be misinterpreted and the counselor finds him¬ 
self being badly misquoted. To prevent situations of this kind, case notes and 
interview records provide the only protection that a counselor has. And 
there will always be times when such protection is necessary. 

6. The last purpose of case notes and interview records is to permit 
research to be done on the frequency of student problems, the techniques of 
value in helping students, and the effectiveness of the total counseling 
program. 

It is impossible to pre-plan every step of an interview. It is equally 
impossible to write down accurately everything that transpired in its proper 
chronological order in the ordinary interview lasting a half hour or longer. 
Adequate proof of this statement is found by comparing case records written 
after the interview with phonographic recordings of the interview as it took 
place. Furthermore, it is unnecessary to attempt to recapture all that occurred 
in the interview since much of it is not related to the solution or the diag¬ 
nosis of the case. 

But interview records may have a structure of their own which will 
increase their value and make them uniform and easy to understand in their 
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broad outline form. First of all, the case notes must be accurate so that the 
counselor does not have to depend on his memory. The case notes must be 
brief and to the point even at the risk of poor grammar or diction. Case 
notes are not novels or literary gems. The case notes should not include a 
host of . material that has nothing to do with what happened in the interview. 
The case notes need to have sub-headings, side-headings, short paragraphs, 
and a similar structure for all interviews if they are to be easily used for 
reference purposes. 

The following example will illustrate a form of case note which may be 
used on mimeographed sheets with the underlined sub-headings and side- 
headings already mimeographed to save writing time. 


Name: Tom Jones Grade: 11 

Age: 17 

Date: May 2, 1942 

Reason for Interview: Tom came in to plan his program for his senior year. 
He does not know what to take since he is not sure what his vocational plans 
will be. 

Analysis of Case 

General Ability: One test of scholastic ability indicates that Tom is somewhat 
above the average for his grade. 

Achievement: Grades so far are slightly better than C average for the 9th, 
10th, and 11th grades. Standard achievement tests, however, show that he 
is poorer than our average in science and mathematics with better than 
average English and social science test scores. He has had no work experience 
except a newspaper route. He has held no class offices but he has worked 

:! on the school newspaper. 

/ 

Special Aptitudes and Disabilities: We have no information about his apti¬ 
tudes or disabilities. 

Occupational Interests: He claims to be interested in engineering, business 
executive work, or flying an airplane. On interest test, he shows skilled trades 
interest primarily. 

Personality Characteristics: He shows no "bad*^ scores on personality test. 
There are no favorable or unfavorable reports from his teachers. 
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Physical Status: The school health examination is completely negative. 

Socioeconomic Background: The father is a carpenter and has completed 
the 9th grade. The mother did not work before marriage; has completed 

the 10th grade. There is an older brother who graduated from high school 
and who is working as a clerk. 

Diagnosis of Case 

There are no major problems in this case* While Tom is somewhat above 
the average of the 11th grade, he does not look like a good college risk. 
The achievement test weakness in science and mathematics may indicate that 
he has been over-graded in these high-scliool subjects. They certainly do 
not indicate a very good chance for success in engineering. There is a dis¬ 
crepancy between his claimed interests in engineering or business, and his 
measured interests in the skilled trades field. There seem to be no personality 
problems or health problems or family problems. 

Prognosis 

In the light of my discussion with Tom today, I predict he will get tlirough 
his senior year in high school all right. I do not think he will succeed in 
college but I think he will accept the alternative vocational plan we were 
discussing today. 

Counseling or Treatment 

I discussed the choice of courses that Tom could take next year and sug¬ 
gested that he try out in one or two of the commercial courses, omitting 
more science or mathematics from his program. I talked to him about the 
high levels of ability or achievement in science and mathematics required 
for success in engineering and went on to discuss the training program 
offered by N. Y. A. for national defense industries. I have asked him to 
look into this more carefully and report back to me. At that time we will 
make final plans for his senior year in the light of his decision about his 
further vocational plans. 


Notice that these case records are not too difficult to be written out in 
longhand. Notice something even more important: They are very careful 
to include evidence on absence of problems as well as on presence of prob¬ 
lems. This evidence is one of the most important aspects of case records. 
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Everyone has a tendency to write down only those things on which he has 

direct evidence and in so doing, neglects to put down certain aspbcts of the 

student’s life where no evidences of maladjustment could be found. If a 
counselor can realize the importance of recording absence of judgment¬ 
making data and absence of maladjustments, he is well on the way to having 
good case history material. 

Now, if the sheer act of writing out case notes seems too difficult for a 

teacher already burdened with other details, it is possible to mimeograph 

check lists of student problems which can be checked for both presence and 
absence in each case. The last chapter lists typical problems which might 
be included in such a check list. It would then be possible to mimeograph a 
check list of things done for the student, such as discussing his strong and 
weak points, referring him to sources of occupational information, planning 
classroom or outside of classroom tryouts, sending him to another specialist, 
arranging to talk to parents, and so on. The list might be drawn up from the 
general discussions and guideposts in this chapter. Check lists of this kind 
reduce the amount of actual hand writing labor to a minimum. It is still 
necessary, however, to do some actual hand writing in building up a case 
history based on a series of counseling interviews, and therefore the mimeo¬ 
graphed forms should have lined spaces for notes covering a series of inter¬ 
views. 
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CHAPTER 8. The Case History 
of a Community 



workers have many of the faults and virtues of a missionary. Usually one 
person Or a small group of people get the urge to '‘do something" about 
the problems of young people. They often -find many youth-serving agencies 
already in operation and many sympathetic listeners. But the momentum 
of their enthusiasm may slow down in the face of financial, technical, or 
traditional limitations. 

It is quite likely that community-wide co-operation within relatively small 
geographic Limits is the most effective attack on the youth problem. In such 
a program, local strengths can be used, and local leadership can command 
continuing co-operation. Furthermore, a pooling of many small financial 
contributions can result in sufficiently large financial backing to make the 
.program work. Five years ago—in September, 1938—the author was invited 
to speak before a group of county principals and teachers in North Dakota 
on the problems of guidance and counseling. The case history of the guidance 
program that followed is an illuminating example of community support and 
community effort. 

Background 

North Dakota is a sparsely settled, primarily agricultural state, having 
only nine cities with a population of more than 5,000. Cass County, with 
a population of 52,000 on the eastern border of the state in the fertile Red 
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River Valley, is one of the most prosperous of all the counties. Fargo, 
the county seat and the largest city in the state, has a population of 
32,000. It is one of the main distributing centers for agricultural products 
and a large retail trade center. Throughout Cass County there are 22 four- 
year high sdiools with a total enrollment of about 2,300 students. Of these 
students, Fargo Central High School includes about half the student popula¬ 
tion, which leaves an average enrollment of about 50 in each of the other 
high schools. Each year the graduating classes in the county turn into the 
community about 450 to 500 seniors and the Fargo Central High School 
graduates more than half of this group. 

On file in the city branch of the State and Federal Employment Office there 
were between 1,000 and 1,500 young workers for whom placement was 
difficult, if not impossible, either because they had no work experience to 
satisfy employers' demands, or because limited placement opportunities were 
available in a relatively narrow band of occupations. 

In addition to the guidance and adjustment problems of youth in school 
and youth applying for jobs, other community agencies were trying to help 
young people. The N. Y. A. program for out-of-school youth attempted to 
provide limited work experience of value to the individual. But without 
knowing the individual potentialities, the work experiences so provided were 
not always suitable. In other instances, recreational programs through the 
Y. M. C. A. and similar organizations were available but were not always 
used by the young people whose social adjustment would be improved by 
the program, either because of financial limitations or because the very shy¬ 
ness at the heart of the social adjustment problem prevented the young per¬ 
son from making the contact by himself. 

It would be difficult for any one agency in a community so defined to 
maintain extensive and technically competent guidance activities; so the stage 
was automatically set for some type of co-operative program. The com¬ 
munity was progressive and proud of an already excellent record of com¬ 
munity participation in the United States Office of Education Adult Forum 
Project and a community health demonstration project tried out experi¬ 
mentally several years before under the auspices of the Commonwealth 
Foundation. Therefore, not only were the community resources such that 
community. co-operation was essential but also members of the community 
in all walks of life had previously engaged in co-operative enterprise for 
improvement of community conditions. 
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Development . 

In August, 1937, an informal group called the Fargo-Moorhead Vocational 
Guidance Association planned a series of occupational information programs 
for young people in the community. The entire emphasis in the meetings 
was placed on supplying occupational information only, without attempting 
to relate this information to the individual capacities and interests of the 
young people involved. The County Superintendent of Schools in subsequent 
months became further interested in the possibilities of guidance work, and 
in September, 1938, arranged for the author to discuss guidance pro¬ 
grams at a meeting of county school men and other interested individuals. 
The discussion followed the lines described in the earlier chapters of this 
book. 

This discussion evoked enough comment so that the Superintendent was 
willing to undertake a demonstration program for experimental purposes. 
One hundred high-school seniors and juniors predominantly from the 
county high schools were given a group test battery which included Strong's 
Vocational Interest Blank, the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, the Iowa English Placement Test, the Bell Adjustment Inven¬ 
tory, and the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers. Admittedly, 
this battery did not tap all the potentialities of the young people, but on the 
other hand it was a more extensive assay than had previously been taken 
and it was the most effective battery within time and money limitations. 

With appropriate revision in norms it could be safely assumed that the 
individual tests were applicable to the population in Cass County. It was 
then necessary to demonstrate that individual counseling interviews following 
upon testing could be adapted to the resources, the types of problems, and 
the economic limitations of the individual students. 

The author visited Fargo periodically once a month for two to three days to 
carry on counseling interviews with the young people who had been tested. 
The students' enthusiasm for the service was the first outstanding result of 
these interviews. In individual cases placement resulted from test evidence, 
where placement on the basis of experience would have been impossible, 
and in other cases practical educational plans were mapped out to increase 
the student’s possibilities of successful placement. In still other cases, com¬ 
munity resources were marshalled for the solution of personal problems, and 
curricular modifications were suggested to school men as another technique 
for helping the young person. 
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Throughout this phase of the development of the program, interested 
community members attended lectures and demonstrations on the problems 
and techniques of guidance, The prindpal of the Fargo Central High School 
asked to have some of his seniors included in the testing and counseling 
and this 'was done. 

Two loosely organiaed committees were set up with two purposes; one, 
to broaden the base of the demonstration project by arranging to finance 
a testing program in the spring foe all graduating seniors in the county; 
and two, to find ways and means of making a community guidance project a 
permanent activity. 

In the spring of 1939, dl graduating high-school seniors were tested 
with the same battery already described and with the addition of the Reviseil 
Paper Form Board as a judgment-making device for those mechanical activi¬ 
ties in which many of the students would eventually make their living. 


Financing the Program 

Out of the meetings of the organization committee there evolved a plan 
whereby the superintendent of the city schools, the superintendent of the 
county schools, and the North Dakota Agricultural College undertook the 
first financing of a permanent guidance center. The superintendent of 
schools in the city not only housed the project but also persuaded the school 
board to invest a sum of money in the work. The superintendent of schools 
in the county persuaded the county commissioners to allot money to the 
guidance center even in a period of drastic scaling down of ^otments from 
tax money. The president of the college set aside a sum of money for the 
work and permitted the consulting services of his technical personnel officer 
to be used. Since the college draws about 40 per cent of its entering class 
from Cass County, 'the president of the college felt he had a stake in any 
program for more effective guidance. 

Funds from these sources in addition to workers assigned by the National 
Youth Administration program permitted tire employment of a full-time 
counselor who spent the summer interviewing a large number of the high- 
school seniors tested in the spring. These interviews were carried on with 
those young people who did not plan to go on to the college and in cases 
where the student did plan to go on, the test data were forwarded to the 
personnel officer of the college. 
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Community Participation 

By the end of the summer of 1939 the community support for guidance 
had grown and crystallized. It was felt that upon the basis of past experience 
with the testing and counseling of youth in the county a permanent organiza¬ 
tion should be established. At a meeting of representatives of all the youth¬ 
servicing agencies in the county, as well as representatives of service clubs 
and other interested organizations, it was decided to establish a permanent 
community guidance center and to select an executive board to control its 
activities and to develop a guidance program. The membership of this 
board was composed of the following; Fargo superintendent of schools; 
two members of the Fargo board of education-; county superintendent of 
schools; personnel director of North Dakota Agricultural College; one repre¬ 
sentative from each of the following—County School Officers' Association, 
County Welfare Board, Community Welfare Association; and one mem¬ 
ber from the community at large elected by the other members of the board. 
Accordingly, a board of directors was elected and became the administrators 
and legal entity of the proposed guidance center. 

After the board of directors organized and elected the usual officers, a 
director of tlie community guidance center was selected. His training in 
statistics, tests and measurement, and clinical work provided the technical 
direction which many community programs lack. A regular meeting was 
scheduled for the second Thursday in each month. The board was also 
divided into three standing committees which considered each problem with 
the director before it was brought before the entire board. This proved 
to be a valuable timesavet, inasmuch as many of the details were settled and 
recommendations prepared without using the time of the entire board. The 
administrative committee considered and reported to the board on problems 
of administration, personnel, publicity, and public relations. The technical 
committee recommended the tests to be used, techniques to be employed, 
methods of referral, office forms and reports, and reports to other agencies. 
The finance committee planned financial support for the center, set fees, 
determined salaries, and approved expenditures. 

To provide continuous community participation, an advisory council com¬ 
posed of one representative from each of twenty-three agencies in the commun- 
ity dealing with youth programs was established. This advisory council had the 
task of making recommendations regarding the service of the guidance center 
and keeping up the interest of the agencies in the work of the center. They 
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held periodic meetings and heard the reports of the board of directors. The 
advisory council served as a clearing house of information regarding youth. 
At times they were requested to furnish specific data on individual youth 
who had gone to several of the agencies. 

Frequently, they discussed ways of making effective solutions of special 
case problems by co-ordinated effort in harmony with recommendations 
based on the findings of the guidance center. The individual agencies agreed 
to accept referral of cases from the center when it was determined that the 
nature of their particular organization and its services would enable them to 
deal most effectively with the case in question. This program facilitated the 
movement of cases to and from the guidance center as well as from agency 
to agency, insuring the maximum benefit to the youth involved. 

Relations with Young People in the Community 

To encourage the participation of young people in solving their own' 
problems, representatives of the high schools in the county were asked to 
establish a youth council, wdiose members would automatically retire at the 
age 21. The response to this request was immediate and enthusiastic. The 
youth council undertook tw'O projects, the first of which involved indexing 
for use of young people the available community resources and agencies in 
the county. The second project involved a follow-up questionnaire study of 
the county graduates of the class of 1933. Two members of the youth 
advisory council were elected to the senior advisory council for the com¬ 
munity guidance center to make suggestions to the senior group on improving 
service to youth from the standpoint of youth themselves. 

Technical Supervision and Methods 

'J'he functions of the director of the community guidance center were to. 
administer all its guidance activities, which included the testing and counsel¬ 
ing of individuals, instituting and maintaining proper records, conducting 
research, maintaining public relations, and providing other informational 
and educational services of a guidance nature. The director of the guidance 
center had available in his office a wide range of group and individual tests. 
From them a basic battery was selected and given to all high-school seniors. 
The tests included in this battery were: American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination, Cooperative English Achievement, Bell Adjust¬ 
ment Inventory, and Strong s Vocational Interest Blank. Additional tests 
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were selected to supplement this basic battery in individual cases where addi¬ 
tional test evidence was deemed necessary. 

The director of the guidance center was empowered to travel to county 
high-school centers for testing and counseling purposes where such travel 
simplified the process for the student. The board of directors established 
a scale of fees for individual diagnostic services because of limited financial 
resources of the center. Any student or case referred by a contributing agency 
was handled free of charge. Any case referred by a co-operating agency 
holding membership on the advisory council was handled for a charge of 
$2.50. So that guidance would be available to the entire community, any 
private individual not covered by these categories, received the service for 
$7.50. Furthermore, any local school board in the county was regarded as 
a contributing agency by payment of a fee of $1.25 per student tested and 
counseled in their schooL 

In working with any one individual case, a preliminary interview was 
followed by three to eight hours of testing, and this, in turn, was followed 
by one or more counseling interviews, after which a report was sent to the 
appropriate community agency whose resources would help solve the problem. 
The work report for the month of November, 1939, was typical of the 
early stages of the project; l4l cases were given 728 tests and 100 inter¬ 
views were completed in that month, with 85 typewritten reports on indi¬ 
vidual cases sent to the referring agencies. 

In addition to individual diagnostic services, the director of the community 
guidance center maintained a speaking schedule for the purpose of continued 
community support and publicity. He maintained as well a traveling library 
of occupational information available from published sources such as the 
Vocationd Guide and from the United States Office of Education. As a 
third service, he abstracted and collated current information about new 
occupations and distributed this in mimeographed form. 

The operation of the community guidance center played an important 
role in the locality in which it was established. It made a definite contri¬ 
bution to the individual youth served. It developed a community conscious¬ 
ness of the need and importance of guidance, and as an educational medium, 
contributed materially to the growth and stature of guidance throughout the 
state as its activities became more widely known. It served to emphasize the 
point that it is far easier to help individuals if the areas in which help is 
needed are better known and the resources of assistance are known and 
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coordinated. Finally, as a successful demonstration unit, the community 
guidance service demonstrated the feasibility of a guidance program in a 
predominantly agricultural community. It served as a laboratory for the 
development of techniques and procedures which could be adapted to a state¬ 
wide program. 

Broadening the Service 

Early in the development of the program, requests came from many 
sections of the state for an extension of the services of the community guid¬ 
ance center. The state supervisor of home economics education in her travels 
throughout the state became impressed with the need of guidance service 
on a state-wide basis, and suggested to the board of directors and the director 
of the community guidance center, the possibility of obtaining federal sup¬ 
port for a state-wide program. Subsequent investigations by the director of 
the center further indicated that such aid might be available. The state 
director of vocational education, and the other divisional heads of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts within the state, became interested in tlie 
project and co-operated with the director of tlie center in drafting an amend¬ 
ment to the existing state plan whereby federal funds from these two acts 
could be matched with local funds that were available to expand the guidance 
services in the state. 

Under the interpretation of the United States Office of Education, Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen funds can. be used to establish a state division of 
occupational information and guidance. This had already been done in the 
State of Maryland, as one example, and the North Dakota amendment to 
the state plan was modeled in part on the Maryland structure. This amend¬ 
ment was approved by the state board of vocational education and the 
United States Office of Education, and became efiEective July 1, 1940. The 
plan as approved provides that 40 per cent of the cost of maintaining a 
state occupational information and guidance service is borne by the federal 
government. The following introductory statement, quoted from the state 
plan, sets forth the need and the functional purpose of a division of occu¬ 
pational information and guidance: 

"Properly selected pupils are among the prime essentials of efficient 
vocational schools and classes. 

"The selective process, to avoid waste of vocational education funds, 
should take place before the pupil enters upon vocational training. It 
follows that the pupil must make his choice on a basis of information 
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about his own interests and abilities, and about wages, working conditions, 
and possibilities of continuous employment, acquired before the critical 
moment of his choice of specific training for an occupation, 

"Enrolling officials in vocational schools can likewise function efficiently 
only if they also possess similar knowledge of occupational information 
and pupil inventory before acceding to, or directing the enrollment of a 
pupil for specific training. 

"The vocational school, itself will, in turn, continuously utilize related 
kinds of information during the process of training, placing, and follow¬ 
ing up its pupils. In addition many other persons in scliool and out will 
defer or change their decisions with regard to their occupations. Further 
problems in occupational information and guidance are presented by this 
group. 

"From these premises, it follows that 'providing for the further de¬ 
velopment of vocational education in the several states and territories,’ 
to quote from the opening sentence of the George-Deen Act, requires 
first, the improvement of the ability of teacher counselors, both in scliools 
from which vocational classes draw their pupils, and in vocational schools 
themselves, to secure and use facts about occupations, and facts of occu¬ 
pational significance about their pupils; and second, tlie improvement of 
these teacher counselors in the use of the necessary techniques in applying 
these facts to the wise counsel and guidance of pupils.'’ 

Quoting further from the state plan, the following duties of the state 
supervisor of occupational information and guidance clearly indicate the scope 
and nature of the state guidance program, and indicate the general objectives 
toward which the program is pointed; 

"Studies and investigations: 

1. He shall study employment conditions in the state as a guide to 
occupational information. 

2. He shall survey the school facilities of the various communities to 
ascertain the best means for establishing programs of occupational 
information and guidance suited to the individual communities. 

3. He shall prepare plans, programs of guidance, and literatiire on 
studies, surveys, and investigations in the field of occupational in¬ 
formation and guidance. 

4. He shall ascertain and recommend such equipment, library mate¬ 
rials, and other supplementary supplies and facilities as will be 
needed to make a program of occupational information and guidance 
effective in the several school units. 
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5. He shall promote throughout the state follow-up studies of gradu¬ 
ates and former students in secondary schools and particularly all 
vocational schools and classes in order to reveal from the experiences 
of such school-leavers better ways of serving the individuals in the 
schools and of adjusting school programs to individual needs, both 
in wage-earning and non-wage-earning occupations. 

"Promotion: 

1. He shall counsel with school authorities, such as superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors, desiring information regarding estab¬ 
lishment of programs of occupational information and guidance 
and he shall aid in the organization of such programs as have been 
approved by local school authorities. 

2. He shall make a special study of the needs of rural and semi-rural 
scliool units with relation to occupational information and guidance, 
with a view to promoting a program suitable to these needs. He 
shall investigate the possibilities of cooperative effort in providing 
personnel, equipment, and occupational information and guidance 
programs in rural school units, which because of small enrollment 
or other reasons, may be unable to provide complete programs for 
themselves. 

3. He shall promote training of teacher counselors in occupational 
information and guidance, and advise with teacher trainers on all 
matters pertaining to the improvement of the program in the state. 

4. He shall aid in the development of the program by making his 
services as a speaker available through civic groups, parent-teacher 
organizations, teachers' meetings and conferences, and similar 
groups, setting forth the basic principles of a sound and effective 

, program of occupational information and guidance, 

5. In the promotion of occupational information and guidance pro¬ 
grams, he shall work in dose cooperation with existing agencies, 
public and private, which contribute to the advancement of the 
various objectives of the program. 

"Supervision: 

1. He shall have general supervision of the occupational information 
and guidance programs in public schools of secondary grade in the 
state. 

2. He shall study means of improving the professional preparation of 
teacher-counselors or other persons who are designated in individual 
schools to carry on programs of guidance. He shall promote means 
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of in-service# training of teachers and counselors, as well as the 
work of teacher-training institutions in guidance. 

3 . He shall conduct, in cooperation with local authorities, group con¬ 
ferences and meetings for the purpose of improving local programs 
of occupational information and guidance. 

4. He shall devote a considerable portion of his time to making super¬ 
visory visits with the various teacher-counselors in order to improve 
the work of teacher-counselors in service. 

5 . He shall cooperate with teacher-training institutions in their efforts 
to prepare teacher-counselors and to improve counselors in service. 

6 . He shall cooperate with the various supervisors, coordinators, and 
teachers of vocational education in the State and in local communities 
to make the benefits of a guidance program available to vocational 
schools and classes. 

"Records and reports; 

1 . He shall prepare in advance an agenda or program of each year's 
work and present it to the Director of Vocational Education. 

2 . He shall be responsible for all reports and records for local pro¬ 
grams as required by the State Board for Vocational Education, 
and shall report to the State Director of Vocational Education. 

3. He shall report all findings to the State Director of Vocational 
Education and in addition he shall make an annual report." 

The director of the community guidance center was selected by tlie state 
board of vocational education as state supervisor of occupational information 
and guidance, thus knitting closely the state service to the existing com¬ 
munity guidance center. The state board also appointed a state advisory 
council. The state office was housed jointly with the community guidance 
center in quarters provided by the Fargo Board of Education. Inasmuch as 
the state legislature was not in session, the funds of the community guidance 
center were matched with federal funds to provide financial support for 
both the state service and the guidance center, which now served as a 
demonstration guidance unit for the state as a whole. 

Previous to the establishment of the state service, any guidance programs 
which may have developed within the schools of the state depended entirely 
upon the interest and initiative of the various school leaders themselves. 
Before a state program could operate effectively, it was deemed necessary to 
determine by means of a survey the extent and practices of guidance functions 
throughout the state. Table 15 below indicates a sampling of the guidance 
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services maintained by the high schools in North Dakota. Column 1 indi¬ 
cates the type of guidance service or function offered; column 2, the 
number of schools reporting the practice of such service or activity^ and 
column 3j the percentage of the total schools of the state reporting. 

This table is certainly indicative of the lack of guidance practices then 
existing in North Dakota. It must also be noted that the figures given in 
Table 15 in no way indicate the quality of the various practices listed. Cer¬ 
tainly in many cases, although the guidance function is claimed, much 


additional work would be necessary to bring it to a level of minimum 
efficiency. The scope of the efforts required would necessitate a much larger 

TABLE 15 

Guidance Services of North Dakota High Schools 


Number of Schools 

Per Cent 

Guidance Service 

Reporting the 

of Total 


Service or Activity 

Reporting 

Maintain cumulative records 

39 

24 

Offer individual counseling service 

Maintain a vocational file of pamphlets and 

67 

41 

clippings 

37 

23 

Maintain a vocational shelf in library 

64 

39 

Give standardized tests 

61 

37 

Offer classes in occupations 

81 

50 

Practice follow-up of graduates 

50 

31 

Contact and check drop-outs 

47 

29 

Maintain school placement service 

13 

8 

Co-operate with Public Employment Service 

15 

9 

Hold group guidance classes 

35 

21 


staff and outlay than was available. An additional factor to be considered 
was the wide scattering of the some 600 secondary schools. Therefore, the 
state advisory council of the occupational information and guidance service 
and the state supervisor decided that the most feasible approach to establish¬ 
ing a guidance service in the state was to concentrate the greater part of 
the effort in one county as a demonstration unit, and to develop techniques, 
principles, and procedures in that center which would point the way toward 
a complete state progr am . Thus the community guidance center became the 
demonstration unit for the new state service. Efforts outside the demonstra¬ 
tion center were largely confined to distribution of informational materials, 
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and laying groundwork for future expansion of guidance services by develop¬ 
ing a consciousness of the need for guidance and the benefits that would 
accrue from the establishment of such a program. 

It is of interest to trace the progress of the community guidance center 
as it served as a demonstration project for the state. Prior to this time, the 
center assumed the entire responsibility for providing a co-ordinated guidance 
service for each co-operating school, based upon methods of clinical analysis 
and individual counseling of each case described in these pages. A change 
in this emphasis was made necessary because financial limitations and lack 
of personnel would not permit development of any extensive state program 
if the individual testing and counseling load of all schools were to be borne 
by the state supervisor at the local demonstration center. Accordingly, the 
community guidance center attempted only to reinforce the local guidance 
program by carrying on in-service training of teacher-counselors so that the 
local schools would tend to become more and more self-sufficient. 

Material taken from the directors report of the center’s activities will 
serve to illustrate the procedure used in co-operating schools. In the schools 
of Cass County, students were given a battery of vocational aptitude tests, 
and instruction on the basic principles of counseling was given to a member 
of each local faculty. The first step in the instruction was to lay a ground¬ 
work of the techniques of counseling, and general procedures in interpreta¬ 
tion of case material. The next step was to take representative cases that 
had not yet been counseled and to go over them thoroughly, identifying 
crucial points upon which decisions might be based. 

This step was followed by a demonstration interview conducted by the 
trainer. No completely satisfactory system has been devised for observation 
of a counseling interview whereby complete rapport can be guaranteed. Use 
of screens has been but partially satisfactory and sound systems are not 
available in the ordinary secondary school Holding a 3-way interview 
with the trainer, trainee, and counselee present proved to be the most satis¬ 
factory method. In following tin's system, it was necessary to pre-select the 
type of student from whom maximum co-operation might be expected under 
the circumstances. Although the trainee was present and participated in the 
interview, the trainer guided the conversation so that the problems presented 
by the student were discussed in the approved manner. At the end of the 
interview, the trainee wrote the case notes under the direction of the trainer. 

An attempt was made to have the irrelevant material culled out and only 
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such record made as would give meaning to test scores and interview data. 
From this viewpoint, case notes were regarded as functional rather than a 
complete reproduction of the interview. After this preliminary training, the 
trainee proceeded to counsel his own student cases, followed by a critical 
analysis by the trainer of his techniques and case records with suggestions 
for improvement. This system of training in-sersdce counselors in the smaller 
secondary schools has proved to be a most satisfactory method. 

The training of individuals to counsel students in their schools necessitated 
the transfer of case records from the central files of the community guidance 
center to the respective local schools. The co-operating schools varied some¬ 
what in the nature and extent of school records. The policy of the guidance 
center was not to insist upon uniform records, but upon a record system 
that was complete and well-adapted to the needs of the individual school. 
In some schools, individual cumulative records were begun for all students 
in the entire school system. In three of the co-operating schools, the cumu¬ 
lative record systems already found to be in use were supplemented or 
revised. The quality and extent of the records instituted and maintained 
by the local school systems was in a large measure dictated by the local 
financial resources and personnel available. In the Fargo city school system, 
it was possible to institute a much more complete record system than in 
many of the county schools. 

Here it was found, after considerable research and experimentation over 
a period of time with several record systems, that a folder system with 
mimeographed inserts was preferable from the standpoint of utility and per¬ 
manence to a system of printing the record directly on the folder. The 
system developed provided for five inserts, 8^2 x 11 inches, each of which 
contained information in one of the following areas: socioeconomic history 
and status, scholastic record from grade one through high school, health 
record, test information, and a record of case notes and teacher observations. 
The development of this system was stimulated not only by the demand for 
an adequate record system for guidance purposes, but also by a compre¬ 
hensive achievement testing program conducted throughout tlie city school 
system which revealed the inadequacies of existing record forms. 

The Program of the City School 

The following paragraphs will describe in some detail the guidance system 
developed in the Central High School of Fargo. Much more experimentation 
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was possible in a larger school system of this type where materials and 
finances are more readily available. Certain principles and techniques were 
worked out which contributed much to available data supporting the policies 
to be followed in developing practices for the smaller schools and for the 
state at large. 

The counseling system in the Fargo high school consists of twelve teachers, 
each of whom is released from one hour of teaching time a day and has the 
responsibility for approximately a hundred students. These teacher-counseJors 
were responsible for the scholastic endeavor of all students under their super¬ 
vision, and for their satisfactory educational guidance. The teachers were 
carefully selected with regard to interest in guidance work, ability to deal with 
students tactfully, and educational background and preparation. They were 
trained as previously outlined. In addition to periodic meetings witli the 
state supervisor for instruction and training, the teacher-counselors have tlieir 
own organiaation which meets to discuss the various problems and techniques 
related to counseling. 

The Fargo high school has a dean of boys and a dean of girls, who in 
addition to offering group guidance classes, are charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of maintaining discipline. All discipline is administered by these deans 
so that rapport between students and teacher-counselor is not impaired. 
However, teacher-counselors assist in the rehabilitation of discipline cases. 
The work of the teacher-counselor has in the past been supervised by the 
director of the guidance center, but a larger share of the supervision will 
be borne in the future by the dean of women as her training and competency 
increase. 

The teacher-counselors initiate one conference with eacli of their advisees 
every semester to plan his program for the coming semester and to make a 
periodic check of his adjustment in school. Any classroom teacher who 
feels that a student is not working up to capacity fills out a blue slip which 
indicates the reasons for probable failure. This blue slip is then counter- 
. signed by the counselor and sent to the parents asking them to come to the 
school for an interview. If the counselor desires additional information 
before signing the slip, he can request the classroom teacher for more com¬ 
plete details on the reasons for failing work, the remedial steps that have 
been taken, and other pertinent data. At the first signs of scholastic malad¬ 
justment, the classroom teacher uses a white slip which is indicative to the 
counselor of a need for treatment. If the counselor feels after an interview 
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with the student that it would be helpful to have the parents visit school, he 
can request the classroom teacher to issue blue slips. 

The students' folders described above are placed in a central file where 
they are accessible to all teachers. If a.teacher uses a case folder, her signa¬ 
ture is placed on a record card in each folder which indicates the extent 
the file is utilized and which teachers are most interested in the progress 
of a particular student. Realizing that counseling was one part of the 
total guidance program, twelve faculty committees were appointed, each deal¬ 
ing with one phase of the total program. Each of the committees was headed 
by a chairman who in turn was a member of the general guidance committee. 
The general committee, composed of the chairman from each subcommittee, 
met monthly to consider recommendations of each of the 12 committees and 
to prepare group recommendations to the school administration. 

The twelve committees with the functions of each are listed below: 

1. Student and Record Articulation: To study the articulation of stu¬ 
dents and records between junior and senior high schools. In the 
light of the study to make recommendations and draw up a program 
striving for better articulation. To improve registration procedure and 
formulate a program for orientation of entering students. 

2. Student Cumulative Records: To study the cumulative record system, 
the collecting of information, filing, use of records and forms. To 
make recommendations for better records and to improve their use¬ 
fulness. 

3. Testing and Evaluation: To study the testing needs of the school and 
to plan a program to meet these needs. To conduct surveys, evaluate, 
and set up a permanent system of testing. To educate teachers in the 
proper interpretation of these tests. 

4. Curriculum Research and Revision: To study the present curriculum 
and to work for curriculum revision to meet the needs of students. 
To work for a course of study which will better meet the needs of 
non-college students as well as college students. 

5. Homeroom System: To make a study of the purpose, function, and 
value of the present homeroom system. To evaluate and make recom¬ 
mendations for the necessary reorganization, elimination, or continua¬ 
tion of this system. 

6. Eupil Attendance: To study the attendance, punctuality, recordbg 
procedure, excuses and permits. From this study organize a procedure 
making for better co-ordination and efficiency. 
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7. Student Extracurricular and Social Life: To study the social and 
educational dub system, student social life, extracurricular activities 
and the general welfare of the student body. To make changes and 
suggestions for a program of more wholesome social life. 

8. Youth Guidance Committee: Through the student council to organize 
a guidance committee to carry on some guidance functions. To secure 
co-operation in carrying out guidance plans. To make surveys and 
through the student school governments help better their own voca¬ 
tional and educational possibilities. 

9. Vocational Aspects: To make a survey of library and other school 
facilities. To organize a vocational guidance program by bringing 
into play and co-ordinating all facilities in the school and the com¬ 
munity which may aid students to better select and prepare for an 
occupation. 

10. College Information: To make a study and to collect information 
aiming for better articulation of students to college. 

11. Special Student Problems: To study conditions and draw up pro¬ 
cedures to deal with physically defective children, discipline pupils, 
and pupils of abnormal intelligence, and various other special pupils. 

12. Teacher In-Service Training: To devise plans to bring before all 
teachers the necessary information to make for a well-rounded guidance 
program, and to interpret the program to the parents and the 
community. 

In order to increase the effectiveness of the guidance program in the 
Fargo city schools, a close co-operative relationship was worked out with 
the local branch of the state employment service. The school provides the 
employment service with the student’s scholastic and test record, observations 
and ratings by three teachers, and a summary of his contacts with the guidance 
department for all students of the Fargo scliools who register at the employ¬ 
ment service. This information facilitates placement, ■ and the young people, 
as a result, have a better chance to identify themselves with occupations 
which are in keeping with their interests and abilities. In many instances 
students do not know, or say that they have not heard, of the employment 
service when they are advised to register. This co-operative enterprise be¬ 
tween the school and the employment service will be continued, and an even 

I 

closer relationship developed as time goes on. As one ultimate goal of all 
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guidance effort is satisfactory occupational adjustment for each individual so 
that he may take his proper place in society, no guidance program can over¬ 
look the placement phase. 

In addition to providing occupational information during individual inter¬ 
views, it is necessary to disseminate certain occupational information of 
common significance to larger groups. An open shelf in the library contain¬ 
ing books, pamphlets, and magazines on occupations and careers was one 
method; holding a series of career conferences was also found to be a valu¬ 
able technique. On three successive Wednesday afternoons, local businessmen 
and women, and professional as well as non-professional workers, were 
invited to come to the school and to lead a discussion on their particular 
field of work. 

By mnning a tally of students' interests before arranging the conferences, 
a series of 18 meetings was arranged that covered the major fields of inter¬ 
ests as indicated by the students. The survey of interests that was made 
preliminary to the career conferences is in itself indicative of the need of 
occupational information and guidance. The following article is quoted from 
the Cynosure of Fargo High School of June 6, 1940, and shows the unbal¬ 
anced distribution of student claimed choices; 

"Citizens would have to get out bowls and scissors and do their own 
haircutting if the students of Fargo high school were to become the sole 
inhabitants of a city ten years from now, according to the occupational 
questionnaire filled out by students recently. 

"Although no boys would become barbers if given their choice, the 
girls would be kept presentable by the nine beauty operators. This is a 
contrast to a survey taken in a New York high school in which five out 
of 1000 boys chose barbering. 

"Factory workers in this mythical city—^both of them—^would have a 
fine time with no manager. One cook would be kept busy serving 29 
dieticians, while all workers would either have to employ the services of 
one of the 66 aviators to ride to work, or else walk, no taxi drivers or 
chauffeurs being available. 

"Since there would be only one politician, the city government would 
be definitely a dictatorship. There would be five agricultural scientists to 
give instructions to three farmers, the only representatives of North Da¬ 
kota’s leading occupation. 

"Although stenography is one of the best fields available for young 
men, according to C. P. Froehlich, Director of the Community Guidance 
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Center, and conductor of the survey, only two Fargo high boys indicated 
an interest in this field. 

"Each of the three orchestra leaders would be allowed three and one- 
third musicians for his orchestra, while 14 actresses would have to share 
one leading man. Because of the absence of watchmakers, there would 
be no convenient method of telling time, and since no tailors for men 
would be in evidence, the male portion of the population would probably 
have to wear barrels after a few months of residence in this city, 

"Only two boys plan on being statisticians although that is one of 
the fastest growing occupations today. All the buildings in a town of 
Fargo high-school students would have to be of wood, as a contractor 
would be unable to hire a bricklayer. 

"Noticeable would be the absence of those in domestic and personal 
service, which rates fifth from the top in percentage of workers in North 
Dakota, 750 such workers being employed in Fargo." 

State-Wide Promotion 

Certain state-wide activities were carried on in addition to the demonstra¬ 
tion guidance center which has been described above. These activities, with 
the exception of those connected with national war training program, were, 
of necessity, promotional in nature, Basic to the plan of expanding the 
guidance service in the state, an efiort was made to acquaint all schools of 
the state with the guidance facilities available for their use. Accordingly, 
circulars were prepared and sent to some 600 high schools throughout the 
state of North Dakota, Typical circulars were those announcing the estab¬ 
lishment of the state service in North Dakota; A Six-Pom Program, empha¬ 
sizing the minimum essentials of guidance, and miscellaneous guidance 
literature and pamphlets received from tlie United States Office of Education 
and other sources, A circulating library of occupational information was 
also made available to schools on request. 

The state guidance service provided technical consultation to those schools 
ijwho requested it. The service presented to the individual schools the prin¬ 
ciples and functions of a guidance program and how it might be established 
and offered assistance in setting it up. Several of the schools in the state 
took advantage of this opportunity and made provision for the state super¬ 
visor to visit their school and to initiate a program. 

To further the interests of guidance throughout the state, the state super¬ 
visor made it a point to attend special meetings and conventions of North 
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Dakota educators. Whenever possible, speakers from outside the state were 
also brought in to special meetings. These speakers discussed everything 
from the technical phases of guidance to frankly inspirational aspects of the 
program. The state supervisor v^as invited to appear as the principal speaker 
at a regular meeting of the Williams County Schoolmasters Club at Grenora. 
This organization was keenly interested in what might be done in its county 
to initiate guidance services in its respective schools. A six-point program of 
minimum essentials of guidance was presented and general recommendations 
made. It has also been the practice of the state supervisor to discuss the 
guidance program on invitation before service clubs, educational meetings, 
and other interested groups. During the first year approximately thirty-five 
such addresses were given. 

In order that the largest possible number of teachers in the state of North 
Dakota might be trained in the basic concepts of guidance pertinent to the 
success of the state plan, the state supervisor arranged to rotate his services 
as instructor in a regular credit course in guidance in a different institution 
of higher learning eacli summer. 

To evaluate the techniques and progress of the guidance program, research 

activities and follow-up studies are constantly carried on in the office of 

the state supervisor. Among the projects completed are: a survey of guidance 

practices in North Dakota; revision and evaluation of an interest inventory; 

development of a cumulative record system; and evaluation of comparative 

scores obtained by rural and city youth on tests administered under the 

demonstration program. 

« 

War-Time Services 

With the national emergency and appropriation of funds by the federal 
government for the training of defense workers, North Dakota made definite 
provision in its state war plan for use of funds and the employment of 
personnel for ''determining the aptitudes and abilities of trainees for the 
purpose of developing instructional material and procedures to serve the 
individual needs of the trainees.” Accordingly, the occupational information 
and guidance semce played a definite part in the war program. Its activities 
in this connection contributed materially to the furtherance of guidance 
interest and consciousness throughout the state through contacts made with 
several hundreds of boys representing practically all its geographical areas 

and communities. 
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No clearer statement could be made of the nature and procedure of the 
program instituted than the report of the state supervisor published through 
the courtesy of the Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., "which is quoted below: 

‘'The occupational information and guidance service for North Dakota 
is charged with the responsibility of providing a guidance program for 
some 800 boys who are certified by the National Youth Administration 
for training in national defense classes. These classes are being held in 
sonie 20 different centers throughout the state. The training that is now 
offered to the boys is of an exploratory nature. The basic principles 
underlying many of the mechanical occupations are being taught in a 
six months’ general shop course. After the youth have completed this 
general shop course, they will be given specific pre-employment training 
in some occupation essential to national defense. 

"The guidance service is following a four-point plan in aiding these 
students to make a wise choice of the occupation fox which they should 
prepare. This plan will be presented under four headings: Visual Edu¬ 
cation, Occupational Instruction, Instructor Eatings, and Counseling 
Service. 

1. Visual Education 

“North Dakota is unique in its part in national defense preparation 
in that it has practically no industries associated with the production of 
necessary materials and equipment. It is therefore impossible for the 
boys in defense training classes to visit such industrial plants for first-hand 
information on actual working conditions surrounding the various defense 
occupations for which they may prepare. Good guidance practices dictate 
that occupational information is essential to good occupational choice. It 
therefore is necessary to give the students as clear a picture of conditions 
of work in the huge industrial plants as possible, and visual education by 
means of slides and film strips seemed the most logical answer to the 
problem. 

“The visual education films are presented in two phases, designed to 
correlate with the instructional material offered on occupational informa¬ 
tion and guidance. In the first phase, while the student is exploring his 
own interests and abilities, films are shown on how to choose an occupa¬ 
tion, how to apply for and win promotion on a job, and other subjects 
of a general nature applicable to any vocational choice. In the second 
phase, the films are of a more specific nature, giving students information 
on their tentative choices made. Topics were Auto Mechanics, Sheet Metal 
Work, Metal Trades, Building Trades, Welding, and Machine Shop. • 
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"The importance of visual materials cannot be over-emphasized in 
instruction. Accurate occupational settings are stimulating and eifective 
in giving a real "feeling" of occupational life. They also make other 
instructional material more significant, and make more vivid the discussion 
material presented in the regular classes. 

2. Occupational Instruction 

"The second point in the four-point guidance program is the prepara¬ 
tion of units of instruction on topics essential to wise occupational choice. 
These units are prepared for instructors as a guide in teaching guidance 
subject matter a minimum of one hour per week. The units are set up 
with general and specific aims, lesson materials, topics for class discussion, 
class exercises, summary, and bibliography. 

"The subject matter of the units is also geared to the progress of 
the student through his exploratory experiences to occupational choice, 
specific training, and actual employment. Therefore the first units take 
up subjects relating to the individual, such as need for occupational 
information, need for guidance, occupations and abilities, discovering 
abilities, interests, personality and the job, and attitudes. 

"Another series of units deals with factors outside the individual such 
as analyzing the job, job specifications, how to study an occupation, vari¬ 
ous training resources, and similar topics. 

"A third series of units deals with the student’s active effort to gain 
entrance into the field of work. Typical topics are job trends, preparing 
to apply for a job, making application, holding a job, securing promotion, 
what the employer expects of his employee, and the value of an avocation. 

"A final phase of the instruction deals with employee organizations, 
and legislation affecting workers. Labor unions, social security, workmen’s 
compensation, and license requirements are some of the topics. 

3. Instructor Observation and Ratings 

"The third step in the guidance program involves the instructor who 
has first-hand knowledge of the individual and his reactions to the vari¬ 
ous experiences he is subjected to in the shop activities. Periodic ratings 
of his students by the instructor tend to objectify his observations, and 
furnish the guidance service with additional bases for the selective 
processes that will follow. In addition to ratings, the instructor is en¬ 
couraged to extend his remarks on the back of the rating sheets indicating 
his recommendations for each individual student, the student’s greatest 
problems, interests, and similar information. 
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4: Counseling 

"The fourth and final step in the guidance program is the counseling 
service. In many respects, the counselor is the co-ordinator of all the 
materials, ratings, opinions, and observations that are available concerning 
each student. It is his task to bring all the available facts together and, 
with the student, interpret them in determining the best possible occupa¬ 
tional choice. In addition to the data obtained by the instructor and a 
report of the student's progress, interest, and achievement in his shop 
and classwork, the counselor also has test results on general ability, 
mechanical aptitude, dexterity, and interests. The results of the tests are 
compared to the instructor’s findings and recommendations, and outstand¬ 
ing difierences are discussed fully and the cause of each difference is 
sought. All the information is then pooled, organized, and interpreted 
in an individual conference with each student to aid him in making a 
final occupational choice. 

"Thus the Occupational Information and , Guidance Service in North 
Dakota is meeting its dual responsibility of devising a selective process 
to obtain the best possible trainees for industries vital to national defense, 
and at the same time provide the individual with such information and 
counsel that will insure him continuous and profitable progress in the 
occupational life of the nation/' 

With the sharp increase in the demand for trained mechanics for war 
industries, a veritable flood of advertisements and agents appeared in North 
Dakota soliciting students to take private school training for occupations 
related to defense. An investigation of these schools was made through 
chambers of commerce, better business bureaus, governmental agencies, con¬ 
tact with former students, and by direct contact with employing firms to 
learn of their hiring habits with respect to type and quality of training 
offered by these schools. It was learned that many of the schools charged 
exorbitant fees, accepted applicants indiscriminately, regardless of qualifica¬ 
tions or abilities, and that they made a practice of pressure salesmanship and 
''guaranteed'" employment. The occupational information and guidance 
service launched a counter-crusade against these schools through the press, 
service organizations, educators, the state employment service, and by contact 
with all other agencies dealing with youth. Prospective trainees were also 
advised of reliable training opportunities within the state in defense classes, 
and in the state's trade school. It is estimated that thousands of dollars in 
fees were saved the people of the state by this action. 
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Legislative Support and the Future 

A milestone in the progress of the developing guidance program "was 
reached when the North Dakota Legislative Assembly of 1941 passed an 
appropriation for the occupational information and guidance service in 
North Dakota. Thus, the service in North Dakota is in a position to expand 
its services on ever-increasing bases for the benefit of the entire state. 

Inasmuch as the occupational information and guidance service in North 
Dakota is new and its activities have been quite largely limited to the 
development of the demonstration center in Fargo and Cass County, con¬ 
templated activity for the ensuing years must necessarily first of all involve 
a continued effort in selling the value of guidance service throughout the 
state. In addition to increasing the dissemination of occupational information 
and guidance publications, it is planned to expand the consultation service 
so that more schools may have the opportunity to receive expert aid and 
advice in establishing a guidance program. Basic to this service will be an 
effort to establish adequate record systems throughout the schools of the state. 
Because of the financial condition of the state, it is impossible to recommend 
the employment of trained counselors for all schools. It is therefore planned 
to expand the program of training teacher-counselors to handle the guidance 
activities. 

Patterned after tire demonstration program conducted in Fargo and Cass 
County, plans will include tlie establishment of several additional demonstra¬ 
tion programs so located that they are accessible to all schools of a certain 
area in the state. As defined by tire state advisory board for the occupational 
information and guidance service, a demonstration center is “a school or 
group of schools under a single administration that accepts the responsibility 
for costs and local guidance personnel, and that is willing to conduct Its 
program under the supervision of the state supervisor of occupational in¬ 
formation and guidance." 

Recently the state department of public instruction announced the fol¬ 
lowing new criterion for accrediting of schools in the state: 

"A fully accredited or a minor accredited school shall include in its 
educational program an effective guidance service in helping pupils to 
adjust themselves to the environment of a complex civilization.” 

This announcement accompanied a request for detailed reports on existing 
guidance activities in each school, together with an offer of free consulting 
assistance from the state supervisor of occupational information and guidance. 
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At the present time, the North Dakota program is no longer a small local 
experiment. It is a full-fledged, state^wide activity in which guidance is 
increasingly practiced in every school in every community in the state. Local 
clinical centers are under way in -which testing and counseling techniques 
are basic to effective guidance. From the central office of the state supervisor 
corries a constant flow of literature, consulting service, and experience which 
quickly filters down to students through teachers who are learning guidance 
skills on the job. 

The small beginnings trace back to the experimental testing and coun¬ 
seling program for some hundred seniors in the fall of 193 S. The county 
superintendent of schools squeezed out of an overworked budget the monthly 
consultation expenses foe student interviews. By the fall of 1939 definite 
financial contributions from the city and county schools and other sources 
made possible the establishment of a permanent community guidance center 
with a technically trained director in charge, and with an executive board 
and supplementary advisory boards representing the community agencies and 
the youth themselves. 

It should be emphasized at this point that the progress of the guidance 
program thus far was due to demonstrated worth and effectiveness based 
upon satisfactory results with individual students, and not upon purely 
theoretical or promotional considerations. Perhaps the most significant accom¬ 
plishment of the community guidance center to this point was the demonstra¬ 
tion of the feasibility of a guidance program in a predominantly agricultural 
area. Of almost equal significance was the fact that the center served as a 
laboratory for the development of principles, techniques, and procedures that 
were adaptable for other communities and for the state program that was 
to come. 

The work of the community guidance center as a demonstration unit led 
to the amended state plan under the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts. 
In 1941 the state legislative assembly appropriated state money for an expan¬ 
sion of the work. Three years were required to bring the program to its 
present state of development—three years of missionary zeal, technical con¬ 
sultations, personality clashes, research, competent but limited service to stu¬ 
dents, and begging for small but vital items of financial support. Now the 
main job can begin: teaching more teachers how to help more students by 
use of testing, counseling, and occupational information services. 

Some thirty-seven or thirty-eight states in the United States today are with- 
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out an occupational information, and guidance service; they may well take a 
page from the North Dakota record and use the community approach as a 
means of developing a state service. Thus North Dakota may have contributed 
materially, not only to the growth of guidance on a community or state scale 
within its own boundaries, but also to the success of this essential youth 
service to the nation as a whole. 

This is only one case history of a community. It has been described at 
some length because of its extent, its special emphasis on the primary pro¬ 
cedures of testing and counseling, and its early financial handicaps. The 
evolution of many of the most significant guidance programs is not easily 
to be found in the technical journals or texts, since the guiding spirits behind 
the programs are usually too busy to publish more than a few brief articles 
on their work. The bibliography for this chapter lists several sources of 
information that may be tapped by direct correspondence with the people 
named. Such an exchange of experiences, methods, costs, and obstacles will 
be invaluable to readers interested in "next steps.” In each case, it is 
important to notice the years, not weeks or months, that elapse before the 
programs come to their fullest power and value. "Guidance” canT spring 
into complete existence over night; it can grow into a vital part of the 

f 

school program if the teachers, administrators, and school boards give it fer¬ 
tile soil in which to grow. 

We have come a long way with our students in these pages. They are 
rather important people, not only today, but also tomorrow, in a world that 
has several loose ends, to say the least. As teachers we are dedicated to the 
belief that education can start them well on the road to adulthood. The most 
effective education is one adapted to their needs and their abilities and 
interests, not one prescribed by tradition, administrative convenience, or 
"factory” methods. Testing and counseling and other guidance functions 
represent a series of skills which can be learned by some teachers as a means 
of making education do the job we all want it to do in a democracy. 
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